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C^HAPE  me  my  dream,  white  keys  and  throbbing  strings 
\^j      Fro?7i  realms  of  silence  come  the  shining  ones, 
Steeped  in  a  splendour  from  no  light  of  suns, 
In  glory  that  no  golden  summer  flings  ; 
Theirs  is  the  very  dance  and  rhythm  of  things 
That  shapes  the  flowers  and  stars,  nor  ever  shuns 
The  deepest  heart's  abysses  where  there  runs 
A  gladness  as  at  touch  of  stooping  wings. 

Resolve  the  complex  chord :  the  sound-tides  whelm 
That  kingdom  luminous  ;  and  o'er  new  deeps 

Black  ships  are  driven  with  despairing  helm  ; 
Beauty  is  dead,  and  passion  storms  and  weeps  : 

So  dreams  will  change  and  reah?i  succeed  to  7'ealm, 
While  o'er  the  keys  the  great  magician  sweeps. 
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ISZT  has  moved  so  steadily  on  the 

heights  that  he  is  little  more  than 

a   name   to  the  majority  of  the 

English  public,  yet  a  name  that 

carries  in  the  mere  speaking  of  it 

a  very  definite  characteristic.     That  characteristic 

**is  brilliance.     No  weaker  term  would  describe  his 

<^  career  in  the  world  of  art — his  triumphs  at  the 

s^jrianoforte,  his  triumphs  as  a  conductor,  his  triumphs 

as  an  original   force   in   music.      In   the  opinion 

^5^  distilled  by  the  general  mind  from  a  floating  mass 

^  of  records,  memories,  and  impressions,  Mozart  is 

the  prince  of  enchantment  in  melody ;  Beethoven, 

feeling  more  keenly  the  clash  of  life,  has  tones  that 

go  deeper  and  farther;    Wagner  is   the    efflores- 


Franz  Liszt. 

cence  of  the  Teutonic  genius,  the  recreator  of 
great  figures  bodied  forth  by  the  universal  mind  in 
the  dawn  of  his  race ;  Liszt  is  the  supreme  artist 
moving  all  to  thoughts  of  light  and  splendour. 
Or,  it  is  otherwise  said,  Mozart  engages  the  affec- 
tions ;  Beethoven  rouses  the  slumbering  energies 
of  intellect ;  Wagner  shakes  the  world  of  ele- 
mental passion ;  Liszt  dazzles  and  excites  the 
emotional  life. 

This  characterisation  is  not  to  be  distrusted 
because  Liszt  is  still  with  us.  The  achievement 
on  which  it  is  founded  stretches  further  back  than 
Wagner's,  and  is  really  little  less  remote  than 
Beethoven's.  Liszt  is  with  this  generation  but  not 
of  it ;  his  true  compeers  being  the  musical  and 
literary  personages  of  half  a  century  ago.  He 
shared  the  idolatry  of  European  capitals  with 
Paganini  and  Malibran,  and  moved  in  a  circle  of 
artists  in  words  and  tones  who  have  long  passed 
away.  The  copious  literature  thrown  up  by  the 
Revolution  of  1830  busies  itself  with  his  doings 
and  his  theories  of  the  function  of  the  artist ;  and 
we  have  to  think  of  him  as  the  virtuoso  who 
carried  Beethoven  to  yet  unwilling  ears,  who  gave 


His  True  Compeers. 

George  Sand  poetic  impulses,  exchanged  witticisms 
with  the  exiled  Heine,  and  discussed  musical 
orthodoxies  with  Berlioz.  Victor  Hugo  is  the  one 
man  of  European  note  whose  reputation  runs  with 
Liszt's  and  is  covered  by  the  same  literature.  The 
poet  has  in  a  sense  preserved  a  greater  modern- 
ness,  and  the  youngest  enthusiast  for  liberty  to- 
day may  claim  intellectual  kinship ;  still  if  Hugo's 
star  is  yet  rising  while  Liszt's  shone  at  its  fullest 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the  reason  is  less  in  a 
superior  progressiveness  of  mind,  or  superior  dyna- 
mic power  than  in  the  impersonal  character  of 
Hugo's  art.  The  poet  gives  his  ideas  to  the 
winds,  and  if  the  seed  of  life  be  in  them  they  find 
soil  and  flourish  without  further  care  from  his 
hand;  the  musician  as  virtuoso,  and  to  some 
extent  as  composer,  has  to  convey  his  message  by 
personal  effort,  renewing  the  impression  of  his 
power  by  renewed  exercise  of  it. 

But  it  is  precisely  the  personal  element  in  the 
musician's  work  which  produces  such  extra- 
ordinary intensity  of  feeling  viewed  in  relation  to 
other  art-experiences.  This  it  is  which  communi- 
cates  to  current  musical  criticism    something  of 


Franz  Liszt. 

poetic  rapture,  and  gives  to  the  history  of  music 
and  musicians  the  steady  glow  of  romance.  Than 
Liszt  there  have  been  few  more  perfect  embodi- 
ments of  the  spirit  of  the  artist.  Every  line  in 
his  finely  chiselled  face  is  eloquent  of  emotional 
energy ;  and  age  has,  if  anything,  fixed  and 
strengthened  the  imposing  qualities  described  by 
an  earlier  generation  of  writers  in  a  strain  that 
makes  of  every  word  a  superlative.  The  artists 
who  have  felt  bound  to  put  some  of  the  quality  of 
the  Fifth  Symphony  into  Beethoven's  face,  thus 
giving  him  a  Titanesque  look  that  his  visage  never 
wore  in  life,  have  been  under  no  compulsion  to 
idealise  Liszt.  There  is  no  phase  of  his  music, 
however  brilliant,  forceful,  or  pathetic,  but  seems 
the  natural  speech  of  the  natural  man ;  and  his 
personality  gracefully  harmonises  with  the  ideas  of 
power,  beauty,  or  distinction,  started  by  all  noble 
music.  Indeed  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  his  presence 
at  the  keyboard  must  have  greatly  heightened  these 
ideas.  Anyone  who  has  attemped  to  analyse  the 
impressions  produced  in  the  concert-room  must 
have  felt  that  the  causes  are  complex,  and,  to 
some   degree,    extra-musical.      Fidelity    to    notes 
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Personal  Magnetism. 

and  expression  apart,  Beethoven  is  not  the  same 
rendered  by  Rubinstein — to  name  an  artist  known 
to  the  present  generation — and  by  a  player  of  less 
marked  individuality.  The  Russian  pianist's  mas- 
sive front  and  immense  yet  controlled  strength, 
raise  an  emotional  medium  through  which  the 
composer  looms  larger  ;  the  broadest  effects 
appear  broader;  the  whole  sphere  of  tone  seems 
expanded.  He  enables  us  to  comprehend  the 
attribute  termed  by  Germans  daemonische,  by 
which  certain  players  form  relations  with  their 
audiences  other  than  by  hearing,  no  recollection  of 
emotion  in  tranquillity  sufficing  to  separate  the 
personal  from  the  strictly  musical  impression. 
Liszt  has  been  foremost  among  these  magnetic 
personalities :  all  sobriety  seems  to  have  gone  out 
of  literature  when  we  read  the  contemporary 
records  of  his  concert  tours.  Even  in  his  later  life, 
in  the  circle  of  his  students,  withdrawn  from  the 
infectious  and  transfiguring  enthusiasm  engendered 
in  large  assemblages,  he  inspires  a  kind  of  worship. 
Certainly  no  artist's  praises  have  been  better 
sung,  or  longer ;  probably  none  were  worthier  the 
singing.     It  is,  of  course,  permissible  to  hold  that 
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an  over-mastering  personality  at  the  key-board  is 
disturbing,  not  helpful,  to  the  higher  musical 
appreciation.  Ideal  playing  would,  no  doubt,  be 
that  which  dominated  an  audience  by  the  majesty 
of  tone  alone ;  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
Goethe's  view  that  music  should  be  made  by  un- 
seen fingers  on  an  invisible  instrument.  It  would 
be  easy  to  name  pianists  between  whom  and  the 
audience  a  curtain  might  mercifully  be  interposed, 
did  the  screening  of  even  exaggerated  physical 
action  not  imply  a  rationalising  of  mood  hardly 
tending  to  increased  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty  of 
sound.  We  may  well  believe  that  Liszt's  audiences 
were  temporarily  emotionalised  into  fitter  subjects 
for  music  by  the  stamp  of  genius  on  his  face  ; 
at  all  events,  Liszt,  the  man,  has  to  be  accepted 
as  a  phenomenon  in  the  sphere  of  art,  imparting 
a  more  dazzling  quality  to  the  brilliance  of  the 
musician. 


IO 


II. 


EREDITY  in  music  has  as  yet 
been  demonstrated  by  a  few  strik- 
ing cases  rather  than  by  extended 
investigation  of  the  family  history 
of  musicians ;  the  corroboration 
furnished  by  the  facts  of  Liszt's  parentage  has  thus 
been  little  noticed.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Liszts 
are  descended  from  a  race  of  Hungarian  nobles 
who  lost  their  foothold  in  the  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy during  the  seventeenth  century.  Instead  of 
ruling  the  land  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Adam  Liszt, 
the  father  of  Franz  Liszt,  to  be  a  steward  for  the 
more  fortunate  Esterhazys.  First  at  Eisenstadt  as 
assistant,  and  afterwards  at  Raiding  as  principal 
administrator,  he  served  the  Prince  Magnificent, 
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who  has  secured  a  posthumous  immortality  by  his 
patronage  of  Haydn.     But  Adam  Liszt  was  a  man 
of   divided    impulse.      While   conscientious   and 
zealous  in  his  stewardship  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
Prince,  he  had  to  confess  that  his  ruling  instincts 
were   artistic.       Music    constantly   claimed    him ; 
material  interests  bound  him  to  the  drudgery  of 
estate-management.      When  the  matter  was  past 
helping   he   felt  that  his   real   powers   had   been 
ignored,  that  his  parents'  necessity  had  made  dis- 
cord of  his  life.      He  appears  to  have  attained 
more  than  the  amateur's  skill  in  playing  various 
keyed  instruments,   and   not  infrequently  took   a 
place  among  the  Esterhazy  musicians  when  Haydn 
had  prepared  a  new  symphony  for  the  delectation 
of  his  master.     His  musical  culture,  as  much  as 
his  official  position,  brought  him  into  intimate  if 
temporary   relationship    with    the    most    eminent 
musicians  of  the  time  who  were  tempted  to  Eisen- 
stadt  by  the  sunshine  in  which  art  there  flourished. 
Among  these  visitors  Hummel  was  at  once  the 
most  famous  and  the  most  imposing :  he  inherited 
the  glorious  Mozart  tradition,  and  had  added  to  it 
a  lustre  all  his  own.     Adam  Liszt  was  enraptured 
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with  the  playing  of  the  virtuoso  :  putting  aside  his 
wind  instruments  he  became  vassal  to  the  piano- 
forte, and  one  of  the  most  vivid  glimpses  of  the 
infancy  of  Franz  Liszt  shows  him  listening  with 
curious  thoughtfulness  to  his  father's  playing  of 
Beethoven.  There  are  few  more  notable  instances 
of  transmission  of  qualities.  The  artist  organisa- 
tion of  Franz  Liszt  is  the  more  finely  strung  in 
that  it  was  his  parent's  misfortune  to  be  torn  by 
divergent  tendencies,  and  to  be  pathetically  con- 
scious of  a  frustrated  ideal.  Of  Liszt's  mother, 
the  daughter  of  a  German  artisan,  only  such  things 
are  recorded  as  are  lovely  in  woman.  An  every- 
day blending  of  duty  and  religion  indicates  a 
serious  cast  of  mind  very  fully  represented  in  the 
character  of  her  son ;  and  her  life  seems  to  have 
moved  in  the  main  with  the  calm  happiness  and 
enviable  absence  of  excitement  credited  to  peoples 
who  have  no  history.  Such  a  parentage  helps  us 
to  explain  Liszt's  precocity,  though  it  does  nothing 
to  lessen  the  wonder  of  the  early  maturity  of  the 
musician  as  compared  with  other  art-workers. 

Franz  Liszt  was  born  at  Raiding  on  22d  October 
1811,  the  year  of  a  great  comet — a  coincidence 
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which  supplies  a  stimulus  to  imaginative  biogra- 
phers. When  six  years  of  age,  his  father  began  to 
give  him  lessons  on  the  piano,  obeying,  it  is  said, 
the  child's  entreaties  rather  than  his  own  desire. 
It  is  significant  that  from  the  first  the  instrument 
was  to  Liszt  a  means  of  expression.  He  was  im- 
provising and  finding  a  subtle  delight  in  harmonies 
when  other  pupils  are  straining  in  joyless  fashion 
with  five-finger  exercises.  Three  years  later  he 
made  his  first  public  appearance  at  Oedenburg, 
when  in  addition  to  playing  in  Ries'  E  sharp  Con- 
certo, he  improvised  on  popular  melodies,  and  as- 
tonished the  audience  by  the  abundance  of  his 
melodic  ideas,  the  security  of  his  harmonies,  and 
the  fire  and  daring  of  the  whole  performance.  A 
concert  at  Presburg  in  presence  of  the  Prince 
Esterhazy  and  other  nobles  followed.  This  deter- 
mined his  career.  Adam  Liszt's  stewardship 
brought  him  much  wood  and  corn,  but  very  little 
gold ;  and  music  lessons  could  not  be  arranged  on 
a  basis  of  barter.  He  sought  a  patron  among  the 
enthusiastic  auditors,  and  found  six  who  guaranteed 
a  sum  of  six  hundred  gulden  a  year  for  six  years  to 
provide  for  the  artistic  training  of  his  son.  Father 
14 
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and  son,  thus  fortified,  turned  their  steps  to  Vienna 
in  search  of  a  teacher — Hummel,  then  at  Weimar, 
having  asked  prohibitive  terms.  On  hearing  young 
Liszt  play,  Charles  Czerny,  in  true  artist  fashion, 
made  light  of  payment  and  began  the  polishing  of 
the  boy  into  a  virtuoso  by  reducing  his  lawless  un- 
tutored ease  at  the  key-board  to  classic  rule.  Along 
with  Czerny's  iron  disciplining  of  the  fingers,  lessons 
in  theory  were  taken  from  Salieri.  At  the  end  of 
eighteen  months,  Liszt  had  prospered  in  his  art 
beyond  all  expectation.  His  abnormal  powers  of 
memory,  his  effortless  mastery  of  the  most  crabbed 
scores  at  sight — as,  for  example,  when  a  publisher, 
thinking  to  discomfit  him,  laid  on  the  piano  Hum- 
mel's  Concerto  in  B  flat ;  his  audacity  in  free  fan- 
tasia,— these  extorted  the  admiration  of  connois- 
seurs, while  his  winning  presence,  and  happy  viv- 
acity of  manner  made  him  the  spoiled  child  of  the 
salons.  He  even  took  a  place  among  contempo- 
rary composers  by  furnishing  one  of  fifty  variations 
on  a  waltz  theme  by  Diabelli ;  and  he  crowned  his 
Vienna  period  of  pupilage  by  a  public  concert,  at 
the  close  of  which  Beethoven  hastily  mounted  the 
platform,  and,  in  German  fashion,  kissed  him. 

15 


III. 


LTHOUGH  the  Vienna  of  1823 
was  not  in  tune  with  Beethoven's 
serious  temper,  it  was  in  its  gay 
fashion  the  most  critical  of  cities 
and  the  home  of  the  best  musical 
tradition.  After  graduating  there, 
only  one  ordeal  remained  to  be  passed— that  of  the 
Parisian  public.  To  Paris,  then,  Adam  Liszt,  now, 
by  the  grace  of  his  prince,  ex-land-steward  and 
concert  director,  turned  his  thoughts,  moved  partly 
by  the  example  of  Mozart,  to  whom  the  Viennese 
had  likened  his  marvellous  boy.  From  a  note  in 
Beethoven's  "Conversations,"  it  appears  thatCzerny, 
posing  doubtless  as  the  proud  master,  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  speak  of  the  young  Liszt  as  only  compar- 
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able  with  that  radiant  singer  whose  memory  was 
still  fresh  although  his  grave  remained  neglected. 
The  words,  "  A  new  Mozart  has  appeared  to  us," 
were  echoed  by  the  press  in  the  German  towns 
where  Liszt  played  in  his  passage  to  the  shrine  of 
art — a  shrine  at  which  the  august  Cherubini 
officiated  as  high  priest.  And  when  Liszt  touched 
the  keys  in  presence  of  a  French  audience,  it  was 
in  the  phrase  "  the  little  Mozart "  that  his  unique 
gifts  and  graces  were  summed  up. 

The  accounts  of  Liszt's  progress  through  Ger- 
many furnish  from  the  outset  a  study  in  enthusiasm; 
and,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  compelling  power  of 
music  to  good-natured  exaggeration.  Liszt  was  only 
twelve  years  old;  his  hands  could  barely  stretch 
an  octave ;  yet  his  execution  was  declared  in  nowise 
inferior  to  that  of  Hummel  and  Moscheles,  while 
he  was  credited  with  the  poetic  insight  and  emo- 
tional fervour  that  can  only  in  reality  accompany 
passionate  manhood.  It  was  creditable  to  the  boy 
and  to  his  father  that  they  were  less  affected  by 
this  unmeasured  laudation  than  by  the  refusal  of 
Cherubini  to  open  the  doors  of  the  Conservatoire 
to  a  foreign    student.      Cherubini   had   certainly 
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some  crude  stuff  in  his  nature ;  he  was  not  prone 
to  the  kissing  of  musical  prodigies ;  the  Conserva- 
toire had  an  exclusive  rule,  and  he  enforced  it  in 
spite  of  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  potent 
Prince  Metternich.  Liszt  has  related  that  he  stood 
abashed  before  the  great  composer,  and  received 
his  decision  like  the  falling  of  a  thunderbolt.  The 
disappointment  indeed  cut  so  keenly  that  it  caused 
a  sort  of  crisis  in  the  lives  of  father  and  son. 
However,  all  wisdom  was  not  contained  within  the 
walls  of  the  Conservatoire.  Liszt  found  other  in- 
structors, and  by  his  rapid  development  under  the 
warmth  of  Parisian  favour,  contrived  to  put  Cheru- 
bini  morally  in  the  shade.  After  basking  for  some 
time  in  the  salons,  and  being  surfeited  with  praises 
and  presents,  he  appealed  to  the  public  judgment 
at  a  concert  in  the  Italian  Opera  House  on  March 
8,  1824.  He  had  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
finest  orchestras  in  the  world;  the  boxes  were 
filled  with  the  cream  of  Parisian  society ;  no  ele- 
ment necessary  to  eclat  was  wanting.  The  result 
was  one  of  those  demonstrations  of  admiration  so 
numerous  in  the  life  of  Liszt,  that  his  conscientious 
biographers  are  driven  into  dull  monotony  of  de- 
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scription.  Two  incidents  show  the  prevailing 
temper.  Some  of  the  audience  finding  the  figure 
of  the  little  player  concealed  by  the  pianoforte, 
asked  that  the  instrument  might  be  placed 
obliquely,  whereupon  the  bravos  were  redoubled — 
an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  charm  of  the  boy's 
blond  locks  and  glowing  face.  The  second  inci- 
dent tests  credulity  a  little;  it  is  that  the  whole 
orchestra  became  so  absorbed  in  watching  Liszt's 
playing  of  the  solo  part  in  a  concerto  that  they 
forgot  to  enter  with  the  "  tutti."  The  greatest 
effect  of  all  seems,  however,  to  have  been  made  by 
his  improvisation  on  "  Non  piu  andrai." 

Much  power  to  astonish  was  doubtless  associated 
with  this  faculty  of  improvisation,  but  it  is  chiefly 
worth  noticing  now  as  showing  how  pronounced 
was  Liszt's  bias  towards  extension  and  embellish- 
ment. No  one  has  ever  claimed  that  improvisa- 
tions had  any  high  aesthetic  value,  and  the  musical 
world  has  long  been  content  to  regard  extemporary 
ramblings  on  the  pianoforte  as  an  effete  form  of 
entertainment.  Beethoven  improvised  for  the 
Viennese,  but  when  he  wrote  for  mankind  he  filled 
his  note  books.     Given  a  certain  readiness  of  in- 
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vention,  the  main  requisite  was  platform  insouciance, 
and  in  this  Liszt  was  at  no  time  deficient.  It 
seems  to  have  added  to  the  fascination  of  his  play- 
ing for  the  Parisians  that  he  permitted  his  eyes  to 
wander  continually  round  the  hall  and  greeted  the 
persons  he  recognised  in  the  boxes  with  friendly 
smiles  and  nods.  At  the  end  of  the  pieces  he  was 
obliged  to  "  make  the  round  of  the  boxes,"  to  be 
flattered  and  caressed  by  the  distinguished  occupants. 
No  atmosphere  could  have  been  better  chosen 
to  foster  the  side  of  virtuosity  that  leans  to  mere 
display  or  to  produce  a  fatally  ill-balanced  tempera- 
ment. Liszt's  character  largely  derives  its  impres- 
siveness  from  an  innate  strength  and  austerity 
which  saved  him  from  both  dangers. 

Some  thought  of  the  peril  to  which  this  hot-house 
air  exposed  an  eager  and  impressionable  boy  seems 
to  have  haunted  Adam  Liszt,  who  formed  a  plan 
to  remove  him  for  a  time  to  the  frigid  climate  of 
English  society.  In  the  meantime  the  youth's 
studies  in  composition  were  bearing  early  fruit. 
The  parallel  with  Mozart  had  to  be  maintained, 
and  Paer,  his  master,  encouraged  him  to  attempt 
an  opera.     A  poet  was  selected  out  of  several  as- 
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pirants,  and  Liszt  set  about  giving  musical  expres- 
sion to  a  number  of  prim  figures  collected  under  the 
attractive  title  of  "  Don  Sancho ;  or,  The  Castle  of 
Love."  Before  the  opera  was  finished,  Adam  Liszt, 
however,  carried  his  son  to  England. 

Liszt's  first  visit  to  London  was  thus  in  May 
1824.  There  was  at  the  time  no  lack  of  celebrities 
to  stir  the  musical  life  of  the  metropolis.  Cramer, 
Clementi,  Kalkbrenner,  Potter,  Ries,  Latour,  were 
all  there  successfully  charming  gold  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  Islanders ;  Pasta  was  the  reigning 
queen  of  song  at  the  opera.  At  the  head  of  native 
musicians  stood  Sir  George  Smart,  whose  admirable 
administrative  qualities  made  him  a  successful  dir- 
ector of  all  the  larger  musical  schemes.  By  the 
influence  of  the  Erard  family,  Liszt  was  at  once  heard 
in  the  best  circles,  and  the  favour  of  George  IV. 
made  him  the  vogue  with  the  artistic  lights  of  the 
nobility.  His  first  public  concert  was  given  on  2 1st 
June  1824,  in  presence  of  a  considerable  gathering 
of  the  cognoscenti.  A  concerto  of  Hummel's  was 
played,  Sir  George  Smart  directing  the  orchestra,  and 
London,  it  would  appear,  capitulated  as  Paris  had 
done.     At  a  second  concert,  Liszt  was  made  to 
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show  his  paces  as  an  improvisatore.  On  Sir  George 
Smart  asking  for  a  theme,  "  Zitti-Zitti,"  the  melody 
from  Rossini's  "Barbiere,"  was  given;  whereupon 
Liszt  treated  it  in  fugal  fashion  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  beholders.  The  vein  of  gold  opened 
in  England  was  one  to  be  worked  by  Adam  Liszt, 
who  accordingly  arranged  a  second  visit  in  the 
following  year.  This  time  the  tour  extended  to 
the  provinces,  and  a  programme  exists  of  two  con- 
certs given  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  on 
June  1 6th  and  26th,  1825,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  celebrated  Master  Liszt  played  a  "  New 
Grand  Overture "  of  his  own  composition,  Varia- 
tions by  Czerny  and  Herz,  and  Hummel's  Concerto 
in  A  minor.  The  virtuoso  of  twelve  years  also 
extemporised  a  fantasia  on  a  written  thema  which 
he  "respectfully  requested  from  any  person  pre- 
sent." Windsor  Castle  smiled  on  him  equally 
with  the  factory  towns  of  the  north,  and  father 
and  son  returned  to  France  well  satisfied  with 
their  English  harvest. 

A  boy's  opera  is  a  form  of  vanity  from  which 
audiences  would  now  pray  to  be  preserved.     It 
would  be  a  foolish  guidance  which  helped  unripe 
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genius  to  venture  upon  an  order  of  composition 
demanding  wide  experience  of  life  and  literature, 
not  to  speak  of  technical  acquaintance  with  the 
stage.  The  unregenerate  Paris  of  1825  thought 
otherwise.  Liszt  completed  his  "Don  Sancho;" 
it  was  approved  by  Paer,  and  accepted  by  the 
Academie  Royale  for  performance.  On  the  17th 
October  of -that  year  the  Opera  House  looked  its 
brightest ;  Kreutzer  was  in  his  place  as  director ; 
the  famous  tenor  Nourrit  had  studied  the  principal 
part;  all  went  to  acclamation.  At  the  close 
Nourrit  carried  the  little  composer  before  the 
audience  to  receive  the  plaudits — a  liberty  which 
Liszt,  now  entering  into  the  self-conscious  stage  of 
boyhood,  not  a  little  resented.  After  being  played 
three  times,  "  Don  Sancho  "  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Academie,  and  not  inappropriately 
went  out  in  smoke  when  the  library  of  the  Opera 
was  burned.  The  "  little  Mozart "  appears  to  have 
been  true  to  his  designation,  and  to  have  success- 
fully reproduced  his  prototype's  flowing,  persuasive 
strains.  In  four  compositions  for  the  pianoforte 
belonging  to  the  same  period  the  boy  was  on 
surer  ground,  although  like  similar  juvenile  work 
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of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  these  were  efforts  in  re- 
flection, not  in  origination.  The  real  genetic  mind 
was  of  later  growth.  Many  years  after,  Liszt  laid 
lordly  hands  on  some  of  these  compositions  of 
his  youth,  and  as  Schumann  has  shown,  treated 
them  as  he  treated  the  more  mature  work  of  others. 
He  overlaid  the  original  slender  themes  with 
elaborate  ornamentation,  and  gave  the  whole  a 
basis  of  harmony  only  realisable  by  the  evolved 
fingers  and  iron  wrist  of  the  mature  virtuoso. 

A  third  visit  to  England  made  in  1827  coincides 
with  a  period  of  mental  unrest  marked  by  those 
predilections  for  a  religious  life  by  which  Liszt 
has  been  powerfully  moved  at  various  points  of  his 
career.  At  the  first  blush  it  has  seemed  to  those 
who  have  traced  Liszt's  progress,  that  this  tempest 
of  the  spirit  could  only  be  a  regrettable  phase, 
inasmuch  as  it  shattered  ideals  and  weakened  pur- 
pose. A  larger  view  suggests  that  the  broodings, 
vacillations,  and  hectic  fancies  of  these  years  repre- 
sent a  necessary  stage  of  development,  to  have 
missed  which  would  have  meant  a  less  rounded 
manhood.  For  Liszt's  precocity  is  remarkable  in 
that  it  was  not  preclusive  of  continuous  growth  far 
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into  middle  life.  His  little  fingers  wrought  wonders 
before  he  became  a  pupil  of  Czerny,  but  he  speedily 
substituted  classic  ease  for  untutored  cleverness. 
The  laurels  proffered  to  the  improvisatore  did  not 
render  him  indifferent  to  the  serious  study  of  com- 
position, and  he  learned  all  that  Reicha  had  to 
teach  in  double  counterpoint  after  the  public  had 
declared  him  the  first  virtuoso  of  the  day.  Un- 
healthy as  seemed  the  hue  of  his  adolescence,  it 
was  in  reality  the  indication  of  a  large  sanity  to 
come.  It  meant  growing  faculties,  applied  to  the 
riddle  of  life,  and  questioning  his  individual  rela- 
tion thereto.  Uncertainties,  we  may  be  sure,  do 
not  vex  the  unprogressive  mind,  and  when  they 
appear  in  the  evolution  of  natures  cast  in  the 
larger  mould,  we  know  that  a  resolution  into 
certainties  will  come  with  the  clearer  vision  of  the 
fully  formed  man.  The  one-idea'd  musicians  whose 
lives  show  no  discordance,  have  not  had  the  best 
of  it ;  their  frankly-natural  pipings  are  of  limited 
compass,  and  do  not  carry  far.  Liszt's  homage  to 
Art  wavered  but  remained.  Of  the  acuteness  of 
the  crisis,  the  nervous  strain  it  imposed,  and  the 
changed  colour  it  gave  to  his  interpretations,  there 
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is  ample  record.  The  personality  of  the  artist, 
swayed  by  stormier  moods,  awoke  new  tones  in  the 
instrument.  The  "little  Mozart"  with  his  sunny 
unconsciousness  of  self,  his  naive  enjoyment  of 
music  and  gaiety  and  applause  was  left  behind, 
and  the  public  had  to  recognise  in  its  favourite  a 
creature  of  new  impulses  and  larger  cravings. 
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HE  next  ten  years  of  Liszt's  life 
form  his  period  of  "  storm  and 
stress."  It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
entangle the  sober  fact  regarding 
this  period  from  the  highly 
wrought  tissue  of  Liszt's  autobiographic  narra- 
tion, or  from  the  ultra-psychological  sentence- 
weaving  of  his  biographers.  The  total  impression 
conveyed  by  the  available  records,  it  must  be  said, 
lacks  verisimilitude.  We  are  called  upon  to  accept 
something  like  a  constant  mental  turbulence — a 
warring  of  the  artist  with  himself  and  with  society, 
and  to  think  of  this  urgent,  half-formed,  rebellious 
nature  within  an  environment  of  ebullience  and 
change.      Liszt   himself  has   said   that   from   his 
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fifteenth  to  his  twenty-fifth  year  was  a  time  of  con- 
suming fever,  dissipated  strength,  energetic  and 
mad  life-manifestation. 

Probably  it  is  unreasonable  to  seek  full  external 
corroboration  of  the  strivings  of  the  art-nature, 
which  often  arise  unknown  and  tend  nowhither, 
yet  have  great  power  of  perturbation.  What  has 
been  amply  confirmed  is  that  "  storm  and  stress  " 
was  for  Liszt  a  phase  of  real  growth  of  intellect, 
character,  and  acquirement.  The  tumult  did  not 
expend  itself  vainly. 

Adam  Liszt  died  at  Boulogne-sur-mer  in  182  7,  leav- 
ing his  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  with  a  preponderant 
art-culture,  little  of  general  mental  attainment,  and 
the  scantiest  experience  of  the  realities  of  life. 
Energies  which  had  previously  been  swallowed  up 
in  concert-giving  thus  received  a  new  direction. 
Liszt  was  too  young  to  travel  alone,  and  too  poor 
and  proud  to  play  the  part  of  the  idle  dilletante ; 
accordingly  Madame  Liszt  came  to  Paris  to  make 
a  home,  which  he  should  sustain  by  giving  lessons 
in  his  art.  An  attachment  to  an  aristocratic  pupil 
was  one  of  the  episodes  that  flushed  with  passion 
this  prosaic  occupation.  It  ended  in  dissonance  ; 
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and  Liszt  was  driven  back  upon  that  monkish 
asceticism  which  has  had  intermittent  struggles 
for  mastery  in  his  nature.  His  devotion  to  reli- 
gious observances  became  more  and  more  exclu- 
sive. "  Liszt  is  at  church,"  was  the  answer  of  his 
mother  to  numerous  visitors.  The  distemper 
indeed  wrought  in  him  until  solitude  became  a 
passion,  from  which — as  he  wrote  at  a  later  date — 
"  he  was  only  dragged  by  poverty,  that  old  mediator 
between  man  and  evil."  Punishment  for  this  ex- 
cessive indulgence  came  in  the  form  of  nervous 
prostration.  He  gradually  faded  from  the  sight  of 
his  friends,  and  his  frame  wasted  away  to  a  shadow; 
all  who  knew  his  condition  predicted  his  near  end, 
and  the  Etoile,  improving  on  prophecy,  actually 
published  an  obituary  notice  beginning — Death 
of  Young  Liszt. 

While  he  was  slowly  returning  to  physical  health, 
the  fashionable  circles  of  Paris  were  gracefully 
succumbing  to  an  intellectual  malady.  Chateau- 
briand's "  Rene  "  was  the  book  of  the  hour,  and 
this  mixture  of  Werterism  and  water,  of  pietistic 
dreams  and  ricketty  rhetorics,  for  a  time  made 
melancholy  the  vogue  and  gave  to  wasted  passion 
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a  social  value.  Liszt  spent  many  of  his  convales- 
cent days  with  the  book ;  it  was  the  first  piece  of 
literature  that  had  seriously  taken  hold  of  his 
thoughts ;  he  was  caught  by  its  cheap  pathos  and 
heroics,  and  conceived  the  note  of  his  personal 
sorrow  as  vibrating  to  the  "  world-woe,"  of  which 
he  could  have  known  absolutely  nothing,  and  the 
elegant  spinner  of  sophisms  scarcely  more.  Kid- 
glove  pessimism,  however,  is  an  easy  wear.  A 
sequence,  if  not  a  consequence,  was  an  intellectual 
awakening,  and  on  the  artistic  side  a  more  strenu- 
ous view  of  the  function  of  the  artist.  Art  and 
religion  seem  to  have  blended  in  his  mind  for  the 
time ;  he  took  a  missionary  zeal  into  the  concert- 
room,  and  the  pleasure-loving  Parisians  had  from 
him  sounds  other  than  those  that  give  a  fillip  to 
jaded  nerves.  Beethoven  they  had  hitherto  con- 
temned, but  Liszt  had  constituted  himself  the 
apostle  of  lofty  music,  and  to  Beethoven's  gospel 
they  were  obliged  to  hearken. 

In  all  this  we  may  read  the  workings  of  a  spirit 
touched  to  the  finer  issues,  and  capable  of  wider 
sensibilities,  than  are  commonly  found  in  union 
with  the  artist  temperament.     When  the  Revolu- 
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tion  of  1830  broke  over  Paris,  Liszt — now  nineteen 
years  of  age — was  profoundly  moved.  Sympathies 
that  ran  to  vague  yearnings  in  his  hours  of  dream- 
ing convalescence  now  went  out,  in  quickened  life, 
with  the  ideals  of  the  urgent  natures  around  him. 
Paris  was  having  a  wild  draught  of  liberty,  and 
Liszt  shared  in  some  degree  the  splendid  intoxica- 
tion. His  intellectual  system  seems  to  have  found 
in  this  a  healthy  excitement,  for  we  hear  no  more 
of  solitary  musings  and  penances.  That  Liszt 
should  have  vibrated  with  the  popular  feeling  is  a 
weighty  intimation  of  his  character,  and  of  the 
part  he  was  to  take  in  musical  progress.  Where 
were  the  other  musicians  who  had  the  ear  of  the 
public  ?  Meyerbeer's  imposing  spectacles  filled 
the  stage,  with  no  reflection  in  them  of  the  larger 
drama  then  being  enacted  on  the  boulevards. 
Rossini  had  his  melodious  consecutions  of  notes, 
which  were  as  little  embittered  by  the  voice  of 
misery  as  they  were  ennobled  by  the  hymns  sung 
to  liberty.  Liszt,  if  he  only  dreamed  the  dreams 
that  possessed  even  the  statesmen  who  were  ques- 
tioning the  first  principles  of  government,  had,  at 
all   events,  the   redeeming  grace   there  is  in  the 
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enthusiasm  of  humanity.  While  the  poets  of 
young  France  were  pitching  their  strains  in  the 
highest  octaves  of  feeling,  and  generous  hearts 
were  reading  the  tumult  of  events  as  adumbrations 
of  a  near  future  of  universal  order  and  happiness, 
Liszt  planned  a  Symphony  which  was  to  voice  the 
feeling  and  aspiration  of  the  new  time,  Confessedly 
suggested,  as  regards  form,  by  Beethoven's  "  Battle 
of  Vittoria,"  Liszt's  "  Revolution  Symphony  "  was 
to  rest  on  melodies  associated  with  great  move- 
ments of  humanity.  The  first  was  to  be  a  Hussite 
song,  breathing  the  ardour  of  militant  religion;  the 
second,  "  Ein  feste  Burg,"  the  expression  of  assured 
faith ;  and  the  third,  the  "  Marseillaise,"  which 
strikes  the  modern  note  of  rapid  movement,  and  of 
unsubduable  desire  for  freedom.  But  while  the 
artist  was  working  in  the  full  flow  of  inspiration, 
politics  proved  madly  kaleidoscopic ;  France,  "  the 
poet  of  the  nations,"  having  had  one  more  heroic 
dream,  awoke  to  the  perception  of  rude  realities ; 
the  time  for  the  musical  consecration  was  not  yet. 

This  symphonic  scheme  was,  however,  but  one 
symptom  of  a  tendency  which  carried  Liszt  into 
the  heart  of  the  intellectual  ferment  of  the  time. 
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When  politics  makes  the  air  electric,  all  other  de- 
partments of  thought  are  moved.  Social  theories 
sprang  into  vigorous  life,  and  the  bases  of  faith 
and  order  were  put  upon  their  trial.  Liszt  was 
impelled  by  a  restless  spirit  of  curiosity,  practically 
unsteadied  as  yet  by  historical  and  literary  know- 
ledge. A  story  is  told  of  him,  appealing  to  a 
friend  to  be  taught  the  whole  of  French  literature ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  drank,  without  satisfaction 
of  thirst,  at  very  various  and  indifferently  pure 
fountains  of  knowledge.  Though  he  has  been 
taunted  with  St  Simonism,  and  has  been  moved 
thereby  to  explain  the  casual  nature  of  his  relation 
to  that  famous  body,  the  doctrines  of  St  Simon 
were  by  no  means  the  worst  pabulum  for  a  vora- 
cious and  indiscriminate  mind.  Along  with  their 
practical  inefficiency  as  a  social  basis,  they  pre- 
sented a  noble  philanthropy  and  an  elevation  of 
motive  that  can  never  be  out  of  date.  The 
special  doctrine  which  gave  the  artist  a  high  place 
in  the  priesthood  found  an  intellectual  sanction  for 
a  deeply-rooted  instinct  in  Liszt ;  and  to  St  Simon, 
as  fully  as  to  the  later  orthodox  influences,  may  be 
attributed  the  strength  of  purpose  with  which  he 
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has  practically  enforced  the   higher  view  of  the 
ministry  of  art. 

However  derived,  the  doctrine  that  the  function 
of  the  artist  is  to  raise  man  nearer  to  the  divine, 
supplies  the  spiritual  key-note  to  Liszt's  life. 
Whether  consciously  formulated,  or  merely  resting 
as  an  unexpressed,  over-mastering  instinct,  the 
sense  of  a  religious  mission  in  the  exercise  of  art, 
accords  with  Liszt's  acceptance  of  one  of  the  dig- 
nities of  the  Romish  Church ;  and,  what  is  more 
pertinent  here,  may  be  taken  as  the  main  motive 
force  at  once  in  the  development  of  his  extraordi- 
nary technique,  and  in  urging  his  genius  as  a 
composer  along  a  line  of  high  endeavour.  No 
doubt  a  lower-pitched  theory  would  suffice.  In 
most  artists  it  would  be  enough  to  assume  a 
desire  for  distinction,  compounded  of  ambition, 
vanity,  and  cupidity ;  or  simply  a  transmitted  im- 
pulse strengthened  by  special  environment.  But 
Liszt's  character  and  career,  viewed  in  their  whole 
extent,  imply  loftier  as  well  as  more  complex 
motives.  He  has  been  without  peer  as  an  artist ; 
to  the  energy  of  the  artist  he  has  added  humani- 
tarian effort  and  spiritual  fervency ;  and  a  theory 
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that  would  harmonise  these  must  refer  to  a 
deeper  source  of  impulse  than  is  traceable  in 
the  most  gifted  and  earnest  of  his  contem- 
poraries, with  perhaps  the  sole  exception  of 
Mendelssohn. 

Had  Liszt  been  imbued  with  the  emulative  spirit 
of  the  virtuoso,  and  nothing  more,  Paganini's  play- 
ing could  not  have  worked  in  him  the  revolution  it 
did.  In  the  year  1831  he  stood  in  the  front  rank 
of  artists,  having  passed  from  a  brilliant  boyhood 
to  a  brilliant  manhood  without  losing  touch  of  his 
public.  With  the  rest  of  Paris,  musical  or  notoriety- 
loving,  he  went  to  hear  the  wonderful  Italian,  by 
repute  greatest  of  fiddlers,  and  eldest  son  of  the 
devil.  Liszt  was  fresh  from  St  Simon,  and 
Paganini's  playing  was  to  him  at  once  a  revelation, 
a  stimulant,  and  a  confirmation  of  doctrine. 
Instrument  of  expression,  as  his  pianoforte  had 
been,  he  saw  that,  in  comparison  with  the  Italian's 
magic  violin,  its  possibilities  were  undeveloped. 
Here  was,  indeed,  a  veritable  language  of  the 
emotions  ;  in  Paganini's  hands  a  language  far  from 
exalted  in  intention,  but  definite  and  of  unprece- 
dented width  of  compass.  To  Liszt  it  was  more  than 
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virtuosity — a  nine- days' public  wonder;  it  was  the 
rudiments  of  an  artistic  speech  capable  of  develop- 
ment in  the  right  hands  into  a  new  and  potent 
means  of  human  culture.  Ere  the  sensation  of 
Paganini's  first  appearance  had  died  away,  Liszt 
turned  to  his  own  instrument,  determined  to  sound 
its  capacities  to  the  bottom. 

Liszt's  indebtedness  to  Paganini  had  the  fullest 
acknowledgment.  Ten  years  afterwards,  when 
news  of  Paganini's  death  reached  London,  where 
Liszt  then  was,  he  took  up  the  pen  to  emphasise 
a  view  of  the  mission  of  the  artist,  which  the 
Italian  had  never  had  present  to  his  mind. 

"  To  comprehend  art,  not  as  a  convenient  means  for 
egotistical  advantages  and  unfruitful  celebrity,  but  as 
a  sympathetic  power  which  unites  and  binds  men  ;  to 
educate  one's  own  life  to  that  lofty  dignity  which  floats 
before  talent  as  an  ideal ;  to  open  the  understanding 
of  artists  to  what  they  should  and  what  they  can 
do  ;  to  rule  public  opinion  by  the  noble  ascendancy  of 
a  high,  thoughtful  life,  and  to  kindle  and  nourish  in 
the  minds  of  men  that  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful 
which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  good — that  is  the  task 
which  the  artist  has  to  set  before  him  who  feels  him- 
self strong  enough  to  strive  to  be  Paganini's  heir. 
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"  This  task  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible  of  fulfil- 
ment. Broad  paths  are  open  to  every  endeavour,  and 
a  sympathetic  recognition  is  assured  to  everyone  who 
consecrates  his  art  to  the  divine  service  of  a  conviction. 
We  all  foresee  a  transformation  of  our  social  positions. 
Without  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  artist  as 
regards  them,  without  wishing  to  announce  his  mission 
in  pompous  expressions,  an  artist  may,  at  least,  have 
the  firm  conviction  that  to  him  also  a  place  is  destined 
in  the  plans  of  Providence,  and  that  he  too  is  called 
to  be  a  toiler  in  a  new  and  noble  work." 
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HILE  Liszt  was  patiently  perfecting 
his  technique,  the  "  Romantic " 
movement  culminated  in  France, 
bringing  into  actual  conflict  the 
champions  of  old  and  new  canons 
of  art,  putting  the  first  principles  of  all  forms  of 
creative  work  to  the  test  of  eager  demonstration 
and  eager  criticism,  and  clarifying  for  the  musician 
who  had  ear  for  the  voice  of  the  time,  the  scope 
and  limitations  of  his  own  art.  For,  although 
poetry  and  the  drama  formed  the  original  field  of 
contention,  with  Victor  Hugo  as  the  chief  com- 
batant, the  battle-ground  was  soon  widened  to  the 
inclusion  of  painting  and  music.  The  significance 
of  the  movement  to  Liszt  is  only  fully  seen  when 
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his  original  work  belonging  to  a  later  period  is  con- 
sidered \  in  the  days  when  the  echoes  of  the  Revol- 
ution were  still  lingering,  its  chief  value  was  in 
laying  a  basis  of  literary  culture,  and  supplying 
rigorous  critical  dicta. 

The  term  "  Romantic"  has  been  much  used  and 
much  abused.  George  Henry  Lewes  was  one  of 
the  earliest  writers  to  expend  critical  wrath  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  employed  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  inanities,  and  to  excuse  a  thousand  faults. 
But  its  irremediable  defect  was,  in  his  view,  its 
want  of  precise  meaning.  It  lent  itself  to  a  sub- 
stitution of  verbiage  for  ideas,  and  appeared  to 
classify  where  there  was  no  real  perception  of  the 
nature  of  the  things  to  be  ranged.  Indubitably  it 
has  been,  and  remains  so.  The  argumentative 
force  of  the  contention  rests,  however,  upon  a  usage 
of  the  term,  which  makes  it  a  label  for  a  specific 
product  instead  of  an  indication  of  a  process  sur- 
viving through  more  than  one  generation.  In 
flushing  the  face  of  literature  romanticism  escapes 
differentiation.  It  is  in  Chateaubriand  and  Rous- 
seau, but  it  is  not  wholly  absent  even  from  Boileau. 
In  the  simultaneous  effort  of  young  France  of  the 
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year  1830,  romanticism  essentially  meant  revolt 
and  reconstruction.  Was  the  drama  to  be  for  ever 
ruled  by  theories  hatched  under  eighteenth  century 
periwigs  ?  or  was  a  living  long-haired  poet,  whose 
head  was  as  full  of  ideas  as  his  pockets  were  blame- 
less of  money,  to  be  a  new  law  unto  his  modern 
evolved  self?  Gautier's  famous  crimson  waistcoat, 
donned  as  the  vestment  of  a  new  religion  at  the 
first  representation  of  Hugo's  "  Hernani,"  crudely 
symbolised  the  eternal  feud  between  brilliant  but 
economically  ineffective  youth  and  solemn,  autho- 
ritative, high-placed  incompetence.  Human  quali- 
ties were  pitted  against  bloodless  conventions.  It 
was  a  question  whether  art  was  to  present  human 
beings,  of  whatever  degree,  with  proximate  fidelity 
to  life;  whether  a  poet  were  to  speak  the  thing 
that  was  in  him  as  his  nature  dictated,  and  in 
language  that  fitted  the  thought,  or  to  maintain  the 
fabricated  sentiment  and  archaic  verbal  locutions, 
which,  appropriating  the  term  classic,  claimed  to 
possess  indisputable  propriety  and  exclusive  beauty. 
The  reaction,  led  by  the  strong-voiced  Hugo,  had 
the  great  faults  and  great  merits  peculiar  to  a 
time  of  intellectual  tension.  Everything  had  a 
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certain  vehemence  of  imaginative  presentation. 
Human  emotions  were  read  into  external  nature, 
or  treated  to  dramatic  exhibition  with  the  aid  of  an 
elastic  rhetoric.  Painting  took  its  colours,  and 
music  its  tones,  from  poetry.  The  resultant  was  a 
literature  often  pulsing  with  real  vitality,  often 
frankly  fantastic  or  grotesque,  often  merely  windy 
and  ebullient ;  the  important  thing  being  that  arbi- 
trary rules  of  verse-structure,  formalities  of  diction, 
classically-restricted  vocabularies,  solemn  arch- 
aisms, and  ancient  art-creeds  generally,  were 
thoroughly  discredited. 

The  effect  of  this  spirit,  carried  into  the  domain 
of  music,  was  to  force  rapidly  forward  a  change 
already  working  out  by  evolution  along  its  own 
lines.  In  music  it  is  if  anything  more  difficult  than 
it  is  in  literature,  to  name  the  place  in  history 
where  the  romantic  spirit  can  be  said  to  have 
entered,  for  the  reason  that  music,  in  the  hands  of 
successive  composers,  has  admitted  in  an  increas- 
ing measure,  the  abiding  element  of  romanticism  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  subordination  of  rule  to  the 
changing  necessities  of  expression.  Even  Haydn 
acknowledged  the  romantic  spirit,  when  he  consci- 
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ously  strove  to  justify  his  music  to  the  heart  as  well 
as  to  the  ear.  Mozart,  splendid  formalist  as  he  is, 
found  musical  resonance  for  a  still  wider  range  of 
feeling ;  and  Beethoven's  whole  method  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  modern  romantic  poet.  By 
enriching  his  main  themes,  at  every  turn  he  obtains 
the  greatest  wealth  of  suggestion  with  the  utmost 
convincing  power  in  the  central  motive ;  he  vital- 
ises the  connecting  work,  and  sustains  the  appeal 
to  the  emotion  throughout  every  bar,  producing  a 
complexity  of  pleasurable  feeling  in  proportion  to 
his  complex  art.  Liszt  has  shown,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Chopin,"  not  only  that  he  felt  powerfully  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  romantic  movement,  but 
that  he  saw  beneath  it,  and  found  it  merely 
stating  in  terms  of  literature,  the  law  of  progress  in 
music : — 

"  The  different  forms  which  have  appeared  in  the 
history  of  the  art  are  tents  spread  in  the  interminable 
route  of  the  ideal  ;  mere  momentary  halting  places 
which  genius  attains  from  epoch  to  epoch,  and  be- 
yond which  the  inheritors  of  the  past  should  strive  to 
advance.  The  classicists  wished  to  restrict  the  crea- 
tions of  times  and  natures,  the  most  dissimilar,  within 
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the  limits  of  the  same  symmetrical  frame  ;  the  roman- 
ticists claimed  for  all  writers  the  liberty  of  creating 
their  own  mode,  accepting  no  other  rules  than  those 
which  result  from  the  direct  relation  of  sentiment  and 
form,  exacting  only  that  the  form  should  be  adequate 
to  the  expression  of  the  sentiment." 

This,  however,  was  written  viewing  the  whole 
movement  in  perspective,  and  when  he  had  pro- 
fited by  the  creations  of  his  contemporaries.  Of 
these,  Meyerbeer  possessed  at  once  the  modern 
note  and  the  confidence  of  the  public;  and  the 
vivid  impression  made  on  Liszt  by  "Robert" 
would  have  been  more  lasting  had  the  theatricality 
been  less  dominating.  But  on  the  heels  of  Meyer- 
beer came  Berlioz — a  volcanic  nature  insatiate  of 
means  in  its  efforts  at  representation,  and  employ- 
ing music  in  the  spirit  of  the  dramatist  rather  than 
of  the  lyricist.  No  more  complete  rendering  of 
turbulent  emotional  experiences  could  be  conceived 
than  the  "  Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist."  To 
the  Paris  of  the  day  it  was  new,  it  was  audacious, 
it  carried  heterodoxy  to  the  point  of  insanity ;  the 
egotistic  self-sufficiency  of  the  programme  aroused 
intolerance  on  the  one  hand,   and  started   most 
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troublous  aesthetic  problems  on  the  other.  To 
Liszt,  however,  it  was  from  the  first  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  power  lying  to  the  hands  of 
the  properly-endowed  artist.  Here  was  something 
not  measurable  by  quadrangles  and  cubic  feet,  as 
he  said  of  the  old  symphonic  framework,  but  a 
sublimation  of  individual  feeling  fitted  to  sway 
masses  of  men.  Creative  power  such  as  that  of 
Berlioz  was  the  complement  of  the  interpretative 
power  of  a  Paganini ;  to  unite  these  in  the  piano- 
forte was  at  once  an  ideal  worthy  the  artist  and 
the  humanitarian. 
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Y  setting  himself  the  most  herculean 
tasks  and  pursuing  them  with  rare 
nerve  and  determination,  Liszt 
within  the  next  few  years  im- 
i  mensely  extended  the  compass  of 
the  pianoforte.  Paganini's  violin  Caprices,  the 
product  of  a  fancy  and  technique,  inimitable 
and  astounding;  Berlioz's  Symphony  a  miracle 
of  strong  ideas  and  daring  statement  of  them ; 
these  and  many  more  challenges  to  the  athlete 
were  transferred  to  the  keyed  instrument,  and 
rendered  by  Liszt  with  an  effect  hardly  less  mar- 
vellous than  that  of  the  original,  and  an  added 
splendour  wholly  his  own.  Specialists,  when  they 
•came  to  look  at  the  scores,  were  in  blank  dismay. 
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The  soaring  genius  of  a  Liszt  alone,  as  Schumann 
confessed,  could  have  framed  them,  and  Liszt 
alone  could  play  them.  He  had  in  fact  created  a 
new  style,  and  those  who  aimed  at  understanding 
or  at  rivalry  needed  to  begin  with  the  rudiments. 

At  this  time  Clementi  was  closing  a  life  which 
touched  in  its  beginning  the  vanishing  glories  of 
the  harpsichord.  He  had  seen  the  severe  poly- 
phonic method  suited  to  that  instrument  give  way 
to  a  harmonious  lyricism,  in  the  rendering  of 
which  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  player  towards  loud 
or  soft  effects  was  seconded  by  the  mechanism 
of  the  pianoforte.  Upon  the  basis  of  dementi's 
technique,  players  like  Cramer  and  Dussek  formed 
a  style  marked  by  an  emphasis  of  the  singing 
element  with  contrasting  work  of  the  inflexibly 
brilliant  order.  Hummel  and  Moscheles  continued 
the  tradition  of  clear-cut  and  powerful  yet  essen- 
tially formal  playing,  their  theory  of  technique  being 
in  the  main  governed  by  considerations  of  con- 
trast and  symmetry.  Liszt,  who  had  mastered  all 
the  culture  of  his  predecessors,  and  was  by  tempera- 
ment, as  Czerny  had  found,  incapable  of  accepting 
as  final  the  pompous  frigidity  of  the  classicists, 
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now  strove  to  carry  into  the  pianoforte  the  effects 
of  the  full  orchestra.  .He  aimed  at  reproducing  or 
suggesting  the  distinctive  phrasing  of  the  instru- 
ments individually  and  in  mass,  even  to  the  pre- 
servation of  peculiarities  of  bowing ;  and  imaging 
the  whole  composition  before  him  as  feeling  in 
movement,  he  endeavoured  by  feats  of  ingenuity 
and  virtuosity  to  obtain  a  proximate  substitute  for 
orchestral  colour.  The  new  aim  developed  a 
wealth  of  new  figures  and  combinations,  and  a  new 
technique  wherewith  to  render  them.  He  gave  an 
individuality  to  the  parts  of  the  keyboard ;  inter- 
laced and  yet  held  distinct  two  voices  in  melody ; 
broke  in  upon  or  overlaid  these  with  fresh  turns 
of  ornamentation ;  supplied  sustained  accompani- 
ment or  commentary ;  surrounded  his  main  theme 
with  an  affluence  of  imagery,  punctuated,  extended, 
or  shaded  by  the  most  varied  use  of  diction. 
What  he  had  undergone  in  achieving  this  can  only 
be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  his  studies  dating 
from  this  time  with  those  of  the  school  of  Czerny, 
when  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  new  strength, 
subtlety,  and  reach  of  finger — a  new  power  to 
grasp  and  spring  and  disengage — have  come  into 
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existence.  When  Liszt  re-appeared  in  public  after 
this  period  of  tremendous  private  exertion,  he  was 
master  of  his  instrument  in  a  sense  the  world  had 
never  before  known.  Nature  and  art  had  con- 
spired to  produce  in  him  the  brain  and  hand  of 
the  supreme  artist  of  the  epoch,  and  he  now  stood 
forth  the  acknowledged  creator  of  a  new  school  of 
pianoforte  technique. 

Adverse  comment  upon  Liszt's  orchestral  tran- 
scriptions were,  however,  not  wanting.  People 
said,  and  continued  for  some  time  to  say,  that 
Liszt  could  not  create,  and  that  his  was  a  genius 
for  the  distortion,  if  not  for  the  defacement,  of 
other  men's  ideas.  Others  held  that  Liszt  used 
his  magician's  power,  not  as  a  Prospero  sounding 
the  deeps  of  feeling,  but  as  an  applause-loving 
worker  of  wonders.  His  method  indeed  invited 
such  criticism;  it  should  also  have  dispelled  it. 
One  who  has  been  thrilled  by  Beethoven's  puissant 
tones  is  apt  to  regard  an  attempt  to  render  them 
on  the  pianoforte  as  an  approach  to  profanity. 
Liszt,  however,  is  the  last  man  to  be  reproached 
with  irreverence ;  and  the  Beethoven  worshipper 
has  at  least  to  concede  a  higher  motive  than  egot- 
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ism  to  the  pioneer  of  that  master's  music.  The 
truth  is  that  Liszt  believed  in  the  practical  omni- 
potence of  the  pianoforte.  As  he  himself  phrased 
it,  it  was  to  orchestral  compositions  what  steel 
engravings  are  to  painting  —  it  multiplied  and 
diffused.  It  had  the  capacity  of  receiving  into 
itself  the  life  of  all,  of  reproducing  the  orchestral 
harmonies  and  character  in  the  main,  if  not  the 
colouring,  and  of  extending  and  heightening  the 
song.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  he  has  not 
justified  his  view  on  artistic  grounds,  as  well  as  on 
the  grounds  of  general  culture,  where  he  here 
strives  to  rest  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  recognition 
of  Liszt  as  the  Paganini  of  the  pianoforte,  though 
flattering  in  intention,  was  burdened  with  a  dis- 
advantage. If  Paganini  was  in  some  aspects  a 
magnificent  ruler  of  the  tone-realm,  he  was  in 
others  only  a  magnificent  trickster,  and  in  no 
aspect  could  he  be  mistaken  for  a  well -poised 
intellectual  nature.  The  character  of  the  virtuoso 
thus  received  from  him  more  than  a  suggestion  of 
charlatanry.  Liszt,  it  has  to  be  confessed,  rather 
proves   the   rule  which  connects   great   technical 
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powers  with  shallow  culture ;  he  is  the  distinguished 
exception.  Eager  social  sympathy,  backed  by  a 
thirst  for  ideas,  carried  him  to  books ;  his  art  led 
him  into  the  society  of  the  best  minds,  and  a  rare 
urbanity  and  grace  of  manner,  added  to  brilliant 
conversational  powers,  enabled  him  to  reciprocate 
the  best  gifts  of  the  best  society.  Lamennais 
became  his  spiritual  mentor ;  the  group  of  poets 
and  painters,  of  which  George  Sand  was  the  centre, 
had  open  arms  for  him ;  the  relation  formed  with 
the  Comtesse  D'Agoult,  known  in  literature  as 
"Daniel  Stern,"  and  who  afterwards  became  the 
mother  of  his  children,  had  its  beginning  in  affini- 
ties of  intellect  as  strong  as  those  of  feeling. 
Accordingly  when  Liszt  began  his  triumphal  tour 
from  capital  to  capital,  he  was  a  mature  thinker 
as  well  as  a  mature  virtuoso,  possessing  both  an 
artistic  faith  and  a  reason  for  it.  In  how  far  his 
many-sided  culture  shone  in  his  interpretations, 
and  kept  him  faithful  to  his  own  ideal  of  the 
artist's  mission,  it  is  not  easy  to  gather,  as  the 
records  of  his  public  appearances  between  1837 
and  1850  are  shot  through  with  a  frenetic 
enthusiasm, 
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Liszt  seems,  indeed,  to  have  urged  every  writer 
into  a  fever  of  hyperbole.  We  search  for  criticism 
and  find  a  dithyramb.  Schumann  says  of  him 
that  he  might  have  sat  to  every  painter  for  a 
Grecian  god;  and  speaks  of  his  playing  as  the 
outward  expression  of  a  daring  character  to  whom 
Fate  has  given  instruments  of  victory  and  com- 
mand. To  Heine,  whose  imagination  seldom 
needed  spurring,  Liszt  seemed  to  play  variations 
on  themes  of  the  apocalypse.  At  the  com- 
mencement were  heard  the  voices  of  the  four 
mystic  beasts,  especially  the  roaring  of  the  lion 
and  the  shrieking  of  the  eagle.  The  ox  with 
the  book  in  its  hand  was  plainly  visible.  The 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  was,  however,  the  part  he 
played  best.  There  were  lists  as  at  a  tournament, 
and  the  nations  arose  from  their  seats  pale  and 
trembling,  and  crowded  as  spectators  about  the 
monstrous  space.  First,  Satan  galloped  into  the 
lists,  in  black  coat  of  mail  on  a  milk-white  steed. 
Slowly  behind  rode  death  upon  his  lean  horse. 
At  last  Christ  appeared  on  a  black  steed  with 
golden  harness,  and  with  his  holy  lance  he  smote 
first  Satan  to  the  earth,  and  then  death  ;  and  the 
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multitude  shouted.     In   a  less   wildly  allegorical 
vein  Berlioz  wrote  to  Liszt : 

"  You  can  say  with  confidence,  changing  the  mot 
of  Louis  XIV.,  l  Vorchestre  c'est  moi;  le  chceur,c'est 
mot;  le  chef  dest  encore  mot.1  My  pianoforte  sings, 
dreams,  explodes,  resounds  ;  it  defies  the  flight  of  the 
most  skilful  forms  ;  it  has,  like  the  orchestra,  its  brazen 
harmonies  ;  like  it,  and  without  preparation,  it  can 
give  to  the  evening  breeze  its  cloud  of  fairy  chords 
and  vague  melodies.  I  need  neither  theatre,  nor  box 
scene,  nor  much  staging.  I  do  not  even  need  any 
music.  A  grand  hall,  a  grand  pianoforte,  and  I  am 
master  of  a  grand  audience." 

From  another  passage  in  Berlioz,  grateful  on 
account  of  its  restraint,  some  indication  is  gained 
of  the  qualities  which  electrified  the  Parisian  public 
in  1836. 

"Among  the  infinite  masses  of  tone  which  could 
be  distinguished  under  Liszt's  hands,  were  accents 
and  nuances  which  till  then  had  been  declared  impos- 
sible. To  these  belonged  a  broad  and  simple  melody, 
long-sounding  and  closely  united  notes,  bouquets  of 
notes  being  thrown  in,  but  without  hardness  and  with- 
out losing  their  harmonious  splendour.  Further,  a 
succession  of  melodies  in  minor  thirds,  and  diatonic 
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runs  in  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  the  instrument,  ex- 
ecuted stacatto  with  incredible  rapidity,  brilliant  runs 
and  splendidly  delineated  accompaniments  were  among 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  his  style  ;  while  in  the 
interpretation  of  such  a  sonata  as  Beethoven's  opus 
1 06,  he  achieved  an  effect  which  was  a  positive  revela- 
tion, and  this  without  the  slightest  alteration  of  note 
or  inflection." 

But  to  follow  Liszt's  career  in  his  period  of 
"  transcendent  execution,"  is  to  walk  in  a  blinding 
blaze  of  light.  All  outline  is  confused.  For  reasons 
of  veracious  history  as  well  of  artistic  sympathy,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  his  fourth  visit  to  England  in 
1 841  was  unsuccessful.  Amid  applause  less  tropical 
scientific  criticism  would  have  had  a  chance.  But 
our  native  fog  too  completely  obscured  the  contour 
of  the  Grecian  god. 
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EPRODUCTION,  said  Wagner, 
with  reference  to  Liszt's  playing 
of  the  same  Beethoven  sonata 
as  that  commented  upon  by 
Berlioz,  includes  power  of  pro- 
duction. In  order  to  reproduce  Beethoven  one 
must  be  able  to  produce  with  him.  And  on  this 
dictum  he  founds  an  argument  for  the  originality  of 
Liszt's  work  prior  to  the  composition  of  the  pieces 
usually  held  to  mark  the  beginning  of  his  creative 
period.  The  argument  is  far-fetched  and,  at  the 
best,  superfluous ;  for  in  any  of  Liszt's  numerous 
transcriptions  of  German  or  Italian  opera — he  was 
catholic  in  his  choices — there  is  more  fertility  of 
resource  than  has  gone  to  the  production  of  many 
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sonatas  in  which  first  and  second  subjects,  tonic 
and  dominant,  get  their  orthodox  dues.  Wagner's 
plea  is  really  another  indirect  witness  to  the  per- 
sonal emphasis  in  all  Liszt's  work.  Even  Beeth- 
oven takes  something  of  the  Lisztian  colouring, 
receives  the  unmistakeable  touch  of  the  artist's 
style.  In  the  pieces  written  for  pianoforte  by  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  at  other  resting-places,  Liszt 
reveals  himself  as  definite  a  stylist  as  Rembrandt 
or  Shakespeare.  Slender  as  are  the  "  Annees  de 
pelerinage,"  the  "  Consolations,"  "  Impressions 
and  Poesies,"  and  other  collections  when  com- 
pared with  Liszt's  real  life-achievement,  they  are 
of  the  very  essence  of  original  things.  Admit- 
tedly so  ;  because  even  the  partially  hostile  listener 
cannot  ignore  the  tingling  freshness  of  the  musical 
speech,  the  undefinable  quality  wrought  out  in  the 
vital  processes  of  this  organization  and  of  no  other. 
Of  the  thousands  of  men  conscious  of  the  beauty 
of  woodland  and  lake,  or  the  terror  of  the  storm, 
there  comes  but  one  at  long  intervals  with  a  power 
of  inner  vibration  urging  him  to  render  that  beauty 
or  terror  to  the  sight  or  hearing  of  others.  Liszt's 
promptings  are  first  hand,  and  are  transmuted  by 
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his  own  intellectual  chemistry.  There  is  no  care- 
ful husbanding  of  thematic  material,  or  echoing  of 
echoes.  He  gives  us  the  sentiment  of  Nature  in 
various  aspects,  laying  his  ear  close  to  the  earth  to 
catch  the  over-tones  as  well  as  the  diapason,  the 
murmur  of  the  leaf  as  it  expires,  the  escaping  per- 
fume of  the  flower.  Or  the  impulse  comes  from 
some  phase,  tender,  lofty,  sorrowing,  of  human 
relationship  ;  or  from  the  more  definite  suggestions 
of  the  poet.  Liszt's  style,  however,  includes  more 
than  representation  of  feeling ;  he  is  not  simply  one 
whose  "  heartstrings  are  a  lute ; "  to  sincerity  and 
spontaneity  he  adds  a  conscious  pictorial  power. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  romanticism  he  brings  to  the 
leading  thought  an  affluence  of  subsidiary  ideas, 
raising  a  manifold  imaginative  medium  that  gives 
colour  and  spaciousness  to  the  fancy.  The  initial 
emotion  is  thus  augmented  from  the  invention  of 
the  technician.  It  may  be,  that  invention  becomes 
the  more  active,  that  phrase  is  laid  on  phrase,  as 
an  orator  piles  image  on  image,  until  the  listener 
loses  the  thrill  of  exaltation  in  a  cold  intellectual 
consciousness  of  the  art.  Even  then,  satisfaction, 
though  short  of  the  highest,  is  not  wanting  ;  em- 
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bellishment  has  a  value  in  itself,  and  we  do  not 
rate  Benvenuto's  work  differently,  because  some  of 
it  is  wrought  in  gold  and  some  merely  in  bronze. 
But  Liszt's  embellishments  are  often  articulate, 
forming  part  of  the  wider  musical  language  he  has 
given  us,  and  the  saving  power  of  beauty  aglow  is 
seldom  absent,  even  when  the  art  of  the  virtuoso 
seems  to  have  overlaid  the  soul  of  music.  Does 
he  with  all  his  wondrous  power  realise  for  us  what 
he  aims  to  realise  ?  As  well  ask  if  the  rose  can  be 
enjoyed  by  hearsay.  He  uplifts  the  imagination 
for  a  space,  and  we  see  a  glorified  landscape,  and 
are  faint  with  an  ecstasy  of  odours  blown  from  its 
flowery  shores  ;  but  wrhat  we  hear  are  simply  the 
tones  of  Liszt  the  wizard,  the  incomparable  stylist. 
It  is  in  his  songs  that  Liszt  is  most  vividly  seen 
as  a  stylist  at  all  hazards,  because  the  definite 
character  of  the  poetic  basis  affords  a  standpoint 
for  criticism  not  available  in  the  case  of  free  tran- 
scriptions or  compositions  acknowledging  only  a 
broad  emotional  initiative.  Although  scarcely 
known  outside  a  coterie  in  England,  these  songs 
are  neither  few  nor  unimportant;  and  they  illus- 
trate with  singular  force  at  once  the  evolution  of 
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the  Song-form,  and  the  vehement  interpretative  and 
pictorial  power  of  the  composer. 

Of  a  few  of  the  songs,  as,  for  example,  the 
setting  of  Heine's  delicate  "  Du  bist  wie  eine 
Blume,"  it  has  to  be  said  that  they  are  appropriately 
simple  and  adequate  in  their  lyricism,  enforcing  the 
note  of  the  verse  without  flourish  of  rhetoric.  The 
bulk  are,  however,  perfectly  wonderful  examples  of 
the  art  of  musical  embroidery,  commentary,  and 
illustration.  One  thing  is  clear :  Liszt,  when  it 
suits  his  mood,  can  achieve  the  highest  beauty  of 
simplicity,  trusting  to  the  moving  quality  of  un- 
adorned melody  \  his  freer  and  larger  method  has 
therefore  to  be  taken  as  consciously  resting  on  a 
theory,  which  coincides  with  his  natural  instinct 
for  splendour  of  diction,  and  sums  up,  moreover, 
a  tendency  we  can  see  broadening  downwards 
through  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Schumann. 
The  method  becomes  very  obvious  in  Liszt.  It 
is  to  follow  every  inflection  of  the  poet's  thought, 
to  have  musical  utterances  alike  for  his  main  ideas 
and  his  subsidiary  ones,  to  match  his  imagery  with 
impressive  phrases,  and  his  tenderness  and  pathos 
with  expressive  phrases,  to  storm  or  melt  at  a  bare 
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suggestion,  to  supply  to  the  imagination  the  addi- 
tional stimuli  of  musical  invention  generally  corre- 
lated, often  essentially  new,  and  to  do  all  this 
within  a  scheme  of  general  unity,  meaning  to  be 
faithful  in  the  weight  of  its  feeling  to  the  emotional 
keynote  of  the  poet. 

The  full  significance  of  Liszt's  enlargement  of 
the  Song-form  in  its  historical  and  personal  bearing, 
will  probably  best  be  seen  by  glancing  at  four 
different  settings  of  Mignon's  song — aKennst  die 
das  Land" — a  lyric  of  true  inspirational  power, 
which  has  again  and  again  unclosed  the  gates  of 
melody.  This  song  has  for  emotional  basis  the 
vague  yearning  for  a  distant  home — the  yearning 
of  a  child  of  the  South  for  sunshine  and  flowers  and 
splendour — a  theme  which  sings  of  itself.  Goethe's 
technique  is  here  seen  almost  at  its  best,  the  ima- 
gery being  grafted  naturally  on  the  central  con- 
ception, and  every  stroke  showing  the  simple 
forthright  power  of  the  artist.  This  song,  it 
will  be  remembered,  has  an  interest  over  and 
above  its  intrinsic  worth.  In  putting  the  lines  to 
fictional  use  in  the  opening  of  the  third  book  of 
"  Wilhelm  Meister,"  Goethe  describes  the  fashion 
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of  Mignon's  singing,  thus  supplying  a  key  to  the 
meaning,  which,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  those 
who  set  the  words  to  music  would  hardly  ignore. 

In  Carlyle's  translation  the  passage  runs : — 
"  Mignon  began  every  verse  in  a  stately  and  solemn 
manner,  as  if  she  wished  to  draw  attention  to  some- 
thing wonderful — as  if  she  had  something  weighty 
to  communicate.  In  the  third  line  her  tones  be- 
came deeper  and  gloomier ;  the  '  Know'st  thou  it 
well?'  was  uttered  with  a  show  of  mystery  and 
eager  circumspectness ;  in  the  '  Ah,  there!  ah, 
there  ! '  lay  a  boundless  longing  ;  and  her  '  With 
me  must  go '  she  modified  at  each  repetition,  so 
that  it  now  appeared  to  entreat  and  implore,  now 
to  impel  and  persuade."  The  elucidatory  value  of 
this  passage  would  probably  be  best  seized  by  a 
vocalist ;  but  it  also  applies  to  the  composer,  who, 
in  finding  the  musical  speech,  must  model  his 
phrases  to  the  required  feeling 

Beethoven's  version  of  the  song,  like  all  that  left 
his  pen,  bears  the  mark  of  resolute  pruning,  con- 
veying the  unique  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
an  art-product  in  which  no  stroke  has  been  wasted. 
The  opening  is  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  Goethe, 
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subduing  the  listener  with  its  presage  of  weighty 
feeling.  As  the  song  proceeds,  truth  to  the  poet  is 
preserved ;  a  more  poignant  note  being  struck  by 
a  minor  transition,  while  the  accompaniment  breaks 
into  triplets,  suggesting  the  movement  of  the  wind 
among  the  myrtles  and  laurels.  The  serious  ques- 
tioning tone  is  maintained  in  the  words,  "  Know'st 
thou  it  well?"  unity  of  phrasing  being  at  the  same 
time  secured.  From  this  point  the  song  bounds 
away,  lightly,  but  purposeful,  on  a  fluent  phrase, 
which  may  be  conceived  as  alternately  charged 
with  eager  entreaty,  longing,  hope,  and  exhorta- 
tion. Only  one  departure  from  the  order  of  the 
poet's  lines  is  made  in  the  repetition  of  "  Ah, 
there  ! "  which  lingers,  as  if  unconsciously,  on  the 
lips,  until  dispelled  by  the  access  of  deeper  feeling 
introducing  the  succeeding  verses.  Fidelity  to  the 
spirit  and  form  of  the  verse,  with  definite  melody 
and  general  concision,  are  the  characteristics  of 
this  setting. 

Schubert's  version  is  similarly  planned.  There 
is  the  stately  opening  and  the  accelerated  time  of 
the  concluding  lines.  The  triplet  accompaniment 
is  also  used  precisely  as  in  the  Beethoven  song. 
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The  strophic  form  is  preserved,  with  a  resort,  how- 
ever, to  a  modulation,  in  order  to  impart  an  impos- 
ing quality  to  the  third  verse.  To  obtain  the 
changing  emotions  which  Goethe  says  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  tones  of  the  singer,  Schubert  repeats, 
with  slight  variation,  the  closing  lines ;  and  the 
latter  portion  of  each  verse  is  developed  in  order 
to  carry  forward  the  words,  "  A.h,  there  ! "  on  an 
ascending  and  rather  declamatory  phrase.  Here 
we  see  the  composer  beginning  to  demand  space ; 
the  attitude  towards  the  poet  is  less  respectful; 
the  instrumental  part  grows  in  prominence. 

With  Schumann  the  reign  of  the  pianoforte 
begins.  He  supplies  a  prelude,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  called  upon  for  affluent  harmonies  in 
groups  of  rapidly-played  notes.  The  formal  divi- 
sion of  the  verses  has  disappeared,  and  there  is  no 
increase  of  speed  at  the  close.  A  greater  elasti- 
city has  been  obtained,  and  the  sense  of  a  more 
vital  utterance ;  probably,  because,  while  the  main 
feeling  is  preserved,  it  is  presented  with  a  com- 
plexity that  better  fits  the  complex  character  of  the 
emotions  aroused  by  Goethe's  verse.  Schumann, 
marvellously  perceptive  of  subtle  tone-combina- 
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tions  and  of  great  emotional  ardour  has  woven  the 
original  conception  into  a  tone-poem,  showing  the 
hues  of  his  own  art-nature. 

When  we  open  Liszt's  pages  the  first  sensation 
is  one  of  thrilling  surprise ;  surprise  at  the  expan- 
sion given  to  a  subject  already  so  fully  handled  by 
composers  of  the  first  rank ;  surprise  at  the  wholly 
fresh  character  of  the  expression.  It  at  once  pro- 
claims itself  as  the  work  of  a  musician  who  can 
combine  all  manner  of  ideas  into  an  iridescent  web; 
who  has  at  his  call  strains  of  refreshing  tenderness 
or  ardent  declamation,  and  a  ready  rhetoric  for 
every  phase  of  sentiment  or  change  of  imagery. 
Regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  a  mind  energising 
in  music  on  the  impulse  of  a  poet's  conception,  it 
is  a  masterpiece  of  force.  The  poem  has,  so  to 
speak,  been  dissolved  in  music.  It  is  not  like 
Beethoven's  version  the  setting  of  a  poem  so  much 
as  a  setting  of  all  the  constituent  parts  of  a  poem  ; 
and  the  form  makes  no  pretence  of  adapting  itself 
to  the  verse-structure  but  has  a  fluidity  correspond- 
ing to  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  contained 
ideas.  Moreover  it  is  not  enough  that  the  tribu- 
taries as  well  as  the  main  stream  of  sentiment  are 
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represented,  there  is  at  the  close  a  confluence  of 
currents  for  which  the  poet  has  given  no  warrant, 
but  which  one  feels  on  hearing  Liszt's  music  he 
ought  to  have  given.  Studied  bar  by  bar,  his 
"Mignon"  reveals  itself  as  a  transfiguration  of 
Goethe's  song.  And  this  to  the  average  hearer 
constitutes  its  defect.  An  air  of  distinction  has 
been  imposed  on  the  theme ;  affection  and  longing 
remain,  but  the  pathetic  simplicity  has  vanished. 
Brought  to  the  test  of  dramatic  truth,  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  the  utterance  is  that  of  some  more 
illustrious  creature  than  Goethe's  wandering  child. 
In  Beethoven  we  get  nearest  to  her;  Schubert 
conceals  her  yearning  in  a  heedless  rush  of  de- 
clamation ;  Schumann  has  added  complexity  and 
subtlety  to  her  simple  longing  and  tenderness. 
But  Liszt's  Mignon  is  a  new  creation ;  we  hear  no 
longer  the  footsore  wanderer,  with  memories  of 
Italy,  vaguely  stirring  in  her  heart ;  she  has  become 
jewelled,  resplendent;  she  sings  in  "the  grand 
style." 

Thus  an  examination  of  Liszt's  songs,  while  it 
discloses  the  most  intimate  union  of  words  and 
music,   as   well   as   accessories   dictated  by  keen 
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pyschological  vision,  also  leaves  the  impression 
that  by  hanging  the  master-thought  of  the  verse 
with  glittering  figurations,  style  carries  the  day. 
Such  simple  poetic  products  as  the  "  King  of 
Thule  "  and  "  Lorelei "  do  not  find  in  his  music 
merely  a  swifter  vehicle  to  our  emotions ;  they  are 
converted  into  ever-surprising  demonstrations  of 
the  composer's  personality — a  personality  which 
leaves  the  impress  of  power  and  distinction  on  all 
that  it  touches.  In  this  fact  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  the  surest  pledge  of  permanence  for  Liszt's 
fame.  Music,  equally  with  literature,  survives  by 
virtue  of  the  indescribable  quality  of  individual 
style.  Even  now  our  ears  are  becoming  attuned 
to  Liszt,  and  audiences  expectant  of  familiar  locu- 
tions, and  impatient  of  an  unlearned  vocabulary,  are 
gradually  yielding  to  the  charm,  even  the  magic, 
there  is  in  his  varied  and  brilliant  speech. 
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INCE  the  year  1849,  when  he  with- 
drew from  the  concert-room,  in- 
different alike  to  its  glamour  and 
to  the  gold  that  streamed  into  it, 
Liszt's  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
highest  fields  of  endeavour.  He  was  then  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age.  Except  Thalberg,  whose  merits 
the  public  very  fairly  weighed  in  a  memorable 
contest  at  Paris,  no  one  had  appeared  to  dispute 
the  crown.  According  to  all  predecent  he  should 
have  pursued  the  meteoric  career.  Instead,  he 
chose  an  obscurer,  though  in  reality  a  loftier  sphere. 
He  accepted  an  engagement  as  conductor  of  the 
Court-Theatre  at  Weimar,  and  devoted  himself  to 
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the  forward  ideas  then  being  urged  with  remark- 
able virility  by  Richard  Wagner. 

Wagner  had  done  nothing  to  make  Liszt  his 
friend,  and  something  that  would  have  made,  of 
a  smaller  nature  an  enemy.  Yet  when  the 
musicians  of  the  Fatherland  had  neglected  him, 
and  the  politicians  were  meditating  persecution, 
the  one  man  whom  he  found  concerning  himself 
in  the  new  music-dramas  was  Liszt.  "  What  I  had 
felt  in  inventing  this  music  he  felt  in  performing  it; 
what  I  had  wanted  to  express  in  writing  it  down, 
he  expressed  in  making  it  sound.  .  .  .  He  gave 
to  the  public  his  own  impression  of  the  work  in  a 
manner  the  convincing  eloquence  and  overpower- 
ing efficacy  of  which  remain  unequalled."  Liszt 
did  more  than  perform  Wagner's  music  :  he  con- 
stituted himself  its  literary  champion,  and  drew 
around  him  a  numerous  apostolate. 

First  of  virtuosi,  he  was  now  first  of  orchestral 
conductors,  streaming  with  energy  to  the  finger- 
tips, respectful  towards  the  music  of  the  past, 
ardent  for  that  of  the  future. 

From  this  time  onward  he  touched  the  highest 
heaven  of  his  musical  invention.     The  Hungarian 
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Rhapsodies,  the  perfection  of  racy  music  touched 
by  culture ;  the  Symphonic  Poems,  excursions  in 
the  topmost  region  of  tone;  choral  works,  tran- 
scriptions, songs,  followed  rapidly  on  each  other 
with  no  apparent  exhaustion  of  power.  Song- 
transfers  and  "  poesies"  swelled  the  list,  of  some  of 
which  the  magical  aerial  quality  is  only  to  be  con- 
veyed by  such  lines  as  Browning's  : — 

"  Oh,  lyric  Love,  half-angel  and  half-bird, 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire. " 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  single  production 
which  does  not  display  Liszt's  striking  independ- 
ence and  the  highly  poetised  cast  of  his  thought. 
On  the  technical  side  there  is  in  them  an  opulence 
of  means  corresponding  to  the  opulence  of  his 
imagination,  a  marshalling  of  the  resources  of 
instrumentation  to  match  the  subtlety,  strangeness 
and  variety  of  his  conceptions  of  colour.  He 
has  not  hesitated  to  go  to  the  most  awful  themes 
for  inspiration,  and  has  never  wanted  awful  tones 
wherewith  to  depict  them,  even  though  ears  be 
rent  by  brazen  cacophony.  His  religious  instincts 
—  he  became  an  Abbe  in  1869 — have  found  out- 
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let  in  masses  and  oratorios  which  are  without 
ancestry  in  the  history  of  church  music.  For 
sheer  mass  of  creative  work,  penetrated  with  power 
and  passion,  he  is  entitled  to  stand  in  the  lustrous 
company  of  the  great  composers. 

He  has  above  all  a  modern  speech ;  the 
Symphonic  Poems  being  a  new  departure,  owning 
a  historical  as  well  as  a  personal  justification. 
A  composer  who  looked  into  the  domain  of 
orchestral  music  from  the  standpoint  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies,  seeing  how  Beethoven  had  summed 
up  the  past,  had  need  of  a  progressive  adventurous 
mind  if  he  would  not  be  a  contented  imitator. 
Liszt  approached  the  orchestra  as  he  had  ap- 
proached the  piano,  but  with  a  breadth  of  motive 
in  proportion  to  his  ampler  means  of  expression. 
It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  the  movements  of  the 
old  symphonic  form  had  any  inevitable  organic 
connection,  or  that  the  form  itself  was  the  one  and 
only  mould  into  which  musical  contents  must 
be  poured.  Further,  Beethoven  had  wrought  a 
change  in  the  attitude  towards  music.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  not  content  to  receive 
music  on  the  strength  of  its  sonorous  charm.     It 
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wanted  to  peer  into  the  life  of  the  composition  and 
discern  its  significance.  And  where  a  meaning 
could  not  be  found  in  the  expressed  purpose  of 
the  composer,  it  busied  itself  in  finding  one. 
Liszt,  accordingly,  frankly  set  forth  the  motive  of 
his  composition,  using  it  as  a  broad  incentive  to 
musical  energy,  and  permitting  his  invention  full 
scope  in  regard  to  elaboration.  Once  more  it  is  a 
triumph  of  style.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  Beet- 
hoven's art  to  use  a  limited  number  of  themes 
with  consummate  skill  within  certain  accepted 
restrictions,  to  subject  these  themes  to  all  manner 
of  modifications  short  of  absolute  extinction,  and 
to  weld  them  into  a  unity,  preserving  the  semblance 
of  spontaneity  and  charged  everywhere  with  emo- 
tion. Liszt's  method  requires  that  the  composer 
should  be,  not  merely  a  man  with  a  melodious 
madness  in  the  brain,  but  a  man  of  definite  literary 
sympathies.  He  is  concerned  first  of  all  with  a 
conception  which  has  been  crystallised  by  the  poet, 
and  he  sets  himself  to  find  a  musical  equivalent 
for  the  poet's  speech.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
should,  like  Haydn,  say  a  few  paternosters,  and 
then  permit  his  fingers  to  wander  over  the  keys  of 
his  instrument  until  he  chanced  upon  some  phrase 
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with  the  promise  of  usefulness  in  it.  This  plan 
sufficed  when  musical  material  was  something  to 
be  stated,  extended,  and  re-stated  without  reference 
to  anything  outside  itself.  But  with  the  larger 
sensitiveness  to  ideas  that  we  term  culture,  there 
have  been  joined  in  the  case  of  the  musical  con- 
geners, Schumann,  Berlioz,  Wagner,  and  Liszt,  a 
capacity  of  resonant  vibration,  and  a  conscious 
acceptance  of  a  poetic  stimulus.  It  is  pretty 
obvious  that  the  uniting  of  sound  and  significance 
is,  to  the  musician  who  has  entered  into  the  Beet- 
hoven heritage,  an  affair  of  poetic  culture  plus 
independence.  Mendelssohn  had  the  culture 
without  the  independence;  and  his  symphonic 
works  concede  much  to  beauty  but  nothing  to 
progress.  Schumann,  who  had  finer  visions  than 
word  or  tone  could  fix,  made  a  forward  movement; 
Berlioz,  a  stylist  in  literature  as  in  music,  marched 
on  waiting  for  none ;  and  Wagner  and  Liszt  have 
in  their  degrees  made  of  the  orchestra  a  trumpet 
for  the  poet's  lips  to  blow.  In  the  mechanism  the 
Leitmotiv  necessarily  becomes  prominent,  Liszt's 
use  of  it  being  less  dramatic  in  intention  than 
Berlioz's,  less  complex  than  Wagner's.  He  is 
content  to  take  the  poet  as  one  who  symbolises, 
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concerning  himself  with  the  main  feeling  of  the 
picture,  not  with  its  constituents.  The  place  of 
Liszt's  symphonic  poems  is  yet  undetermined ;  but 
they  cannot  well  be  left  behind  for  some  time,  they 
have  been  projected  so  far  in  advance.  When  the 
superstition  regarding  the  sanctity  of  the  "  Sonata- 
form"  has  passed  away,  such  compositions  as 
"  Les  Preludes "  and  "  Mazeppa "  will  appeal  as 
successfully  to  the  critical  hearers  as  they  presently 
do  to  those  who  are  untouched  by  considerations 
of  classicism  and  romanticism.  Then,  Baude- 
laire's definition  of  Romanticism,  as  simply  the 
modern  expression  of  the  beautiful,  may  be 
accepted  as  true  of  the  symphonic  poems.  Put  to 
the  test  of  emotional  excitation,  they  are  certainly 
of  the  nature  of  permanent  things.  While  a 
Beethoven  symphony  induces  the  joy  there  is  in 
witnessing  perfectly  proportioned  art  obtained  by 
economy  of  means  and  with  the  utmost  "inevit- 
ableness,"  the  symphonic  poems  carry  forward 
strong  ideas  on  a  free  stream  of  harmony  that 
luxuriously  bathes  the  ear;  and  over  and  above 
they  derive  from  the  recognised  poetical  initiative 
an  uplifting  quality  that  is  as  wings  to  the 
imagination. 
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T  was  not  surprising  that  Liszt's 
early  association  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Parisian  romanticists  should 
stimulate  his  active  mind  in  the 
direction  of  literary  production. 
His  epistolary  efforts  had  probably  made  him 
aware  of  his  own  facility  and  power  in  other  than 
musical  composition,  there  being  probably  more 
than  jest  in  his  assertion  that  his  correspondence 
with  the  Countess  d'Ortigue  was  an  exercise  in 
the  lofty  French  style.  Of  such  exercises  Liszt 
had  had  no  lack,  and  he  had  already  done  some 
casual  literary  work  in  connection  with  Schlesinger's 
"  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris/'  in  the  foundation  of 
which  he  had  taken  an  active  part.     During  his 
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retirement  with  the  Countess  d'Agoult  at  Geneva 
in  1835,  however,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention 
more  seriously  to  literature.  In  that  year  there 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  a  characteristic  series  of 
essays  by  him,  in  which,  amid  the  faulty  exuberance 
of  youthful  rhetoric,  there  were  to  be  found  many 
signs  of  acute  intelligence  and  practical  power. 
Under  the  title,  "  De  la  Situation  des  Artistes,"  he 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  his  class,  pointing 
out  how  important  an  element  the  social  recogni- 
tion of  artists  was  in  the  furtherance  of  art,  and 
how  beneficial  in  its  turn  was  the  reaction  of  art 
upon  society.  In  part  it  was  a  philippic  against 
Louis  Philippe,  and  an  impetuous  attack  upon  all 
who  with  him  hindered  art,  not  omitting  the  sham 
artists  and  ignorant  press  critics  of  the  day.  The 
low  state  of  musical  criticism  was  a  point  upon 
which  he  both  felt  and  wrote  strongly,  urging  the 
necessity  of  a  philosophic  criticism,  and  arguing 
that  for  this  work  the  productive  artist  was  alone 
qualified.  Unhappily  for  the  latter  theory,  it  is 
not  given  to  many  productive  artists  to  possess  the 
versatility  of  Schumann,  Berlioz,  or  of  Liszt  himself. 
The  criticisms  of  artists  upon  their  art  are  often  not 
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less  unstable  and  unsatisfactory  than  those  of  more 
ignorant  critics ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  less  difficult 
for  the  critic  to  acquire  the  technical  basis  ot 
criticism,  than  for  the  technician  to  cultivate  and 
exercise  impartially  the  critical  faculty.  But  as 
regards  the  necessity  of  a  higher  criticism  no  ex- 
ception could  be  taken  to  Liszt's  position,  and  the 
second  part  of  his  contention  was  so  far  right,  that 
this  higher  criticism  has  come  in  no  small  degree 
as  the  result  of  the  impulse  given  by  professional 
musicians.  After  examining  the  chief  musical 
institutions  then  existing  in  France,  and  pointing 
out  their  defects,  he  set  forth  his  scheme  for  the 
development  of  music  : — 

The  foundation  of  an  assembly  to  be  held  every 
five  years  for  religious,  dramatic,  and  symphonic 
music  ;  introduction  of  musical  instruction  into  the 
people's  schools  ;  improvement  in  choral  singing  in 
churches;  general  assemblies  of  philharmonic  socie- 
ties ;  lyrical  theatre,  concert,  and  chamber  perfor- 
mances after  a  special  plan  ;  a  school  of  musical 
progress  with  branches  everywhere ;  a  chair  of 
musical  philosophy  and  history;  a  cheap  edition  of 
the  most  important  works  new  and  old. 
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The  prospectus  is  open  to  criticism  in  the  de- 
tails of  many  of  the  proposals ;  but  a  large  portion 
of  it  either  has  been  or  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
accomplished,  and  as  the  manifesto  of  a  youth  of 
twenty-four,  it  proves,  in  a  striking  degree,  Liszt's 
thoroughness  and  far-sightedness.  In  musical 
circles  it  naturally  created  a  widespread  antagonism 
by  no  means  impersonal  in  its  hostility ;  only  here 
and  there  men  like  Chopin  and  Berlioz  hailed  the 
essays  with  acclamation. 

The  essays  "  On  the  Position  of  Artists  "  were 
by  no  means  the  sole  literary  productions  dating 
from  this  period.  The  twelve  "Lettres  d'un 
Bachelieres  Musique,"  addressed  to  his  friends 
George  Sand,  Heine,  Berlioz,  and  others,  were 
contributed  to  the  Gazette  during  his  travels  with 
the  Countess  d'Agoult ;  and  amongst  his  detached 
papers  were  essays  on  "Popular  Editions  of  Im- 
portant Works,"  "  Meyerbeer's  Huguenots  and  the 
Criticism  of  Thalberg's  Compositions." 

From  the  commencement  the   strongly-marked 

personality  and  many-sided   culture  of  Liszt  had 

made  themselves  felt  in  a  style,  with  respect  to  which 

the  charges  of  affectation  and  exaggeration  were 
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the  least  offensive.  Exaggeration  there  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  with  a  writer  of  Liszt's  ardent 
temperament  and  fertile  imagination,  but  there  is 
more  evidence  of  an  unbridled  spontaneity  than  of 
affectation.  In  some  respects  it  might  be  possible 
to  trace  analogies  between  Liszt's  literary  style  and 
his  musical  style.  A  kindred  affluence  charac- 
terizes each.  Every  idea  is  a  theme  for  variation 
— a  subject  for  fantasy.  Across  the  central  motive 
of  his  sentences,  his  paragraphs,  his  chapters,  he 
throws  an  elaborate  embroidery  of  subsidiary 
imaginative  work.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  re- 
peat an  idea  in  new  words,  as  one  transposes  a 
musical  phrase  into  a  new  key.  He  modulates  in 
metaphors  with  no  less  boldness  than  in  har- 
monies, and  not  infrequently  passes  from  metaphor 
to  metaphor  without  even  the  semblance  of  modu- 
lation. He  will  return  to  the  same  thought  or  to 
the  same  fact  again  and  again  as  the  starting-point 
for  a  new  excursus.  He  is  a  confirmed  digres- 
sionist ;  it  is  this  perpetual  return  to  the  key  of 
the  tonic  which  keeps  up  the  appearance  of  unity. 
In  point  of  copiousness  of  style,  the  metaphor 
which  Dante  uses  of  Virgil — "  quella  fonte   che 
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spande  di  parlar  si  largo  flume  " — is  not  inappli- 
cable to  Liszt.  Ideas  are  almost  redundant  with 
him  ;  he  is  opulent  in  images ;  his  sentences  often 
take  on  a  richness  little  in  accordance  with  the 
sobriety  of  modern  prose.  If  the  fact  were  un- 
known, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  infer  that  his 
education  in  style  dates  from  the  days  of  George 
Sand.  It  is  throughout  of  the  idealist  type.  He 
writes  prose  with  the  afflatus  of  the  poet,  and  has 
the  poetic  tendency  to  elevate  abstractions  into 
existences.  With  him  it  is  not  beauty,  but  Beauty ; 
not  sorrow,  but  Sorrow  ;  not  genius,  but  Genius  — 
the  thing,  and  something  over  and  above  the 
thing,  the  suggestion  of  a  presence.  Tried  by  the 
paring  standards  of  modern  literary  criticism, 
which  do  not  encourage  a  writer  to  seek  elevation 
at  the  risk  of  making  himself  ridiculous,  there  are 
undoubtedly  faults  to  be  found.  His  style  is  too 
commonly  wanting  in  precision,  in  condensation,  in 
matter-of-factness.  It  has  the  exaggerated  phrasing 
of  commonplaces,  the  confusion  of  vagueness  with 
sublimity,  the  elaborate  mystical  utterances  in 
which  emotional  writers  find  satisfaction.  But  for 
the  most  part  these  faults  are  on  the  side  of  great- 
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ness — the  unprofitable  products  of  a  rank  luxuri- 
ance, not  of  an  enfeebled  and  infertile  soil.  His 
excursions  into  the  vague  are  not  often  excursions 
into  the  inane.  If  his  ideas  are  at  times  wanting 
in  definition,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  only 
a  point  of  light  which  casts  a  sharply  defined 
shadow;  the  shadow  cast  by  a  large  luminous 
surface  is  ringed  about  with  penumbrae,  fining  off 
towards  the  light.  It  is  the  compensation  of  small 
minds  to  have  about  their  thoughts  no  vagueness 
or  mystery. 

Although,  as  an  artist,  Liszt  magnifies  his  office, 
not  the  least  noteworthy  feature  of  his  writing  is 
the  absence  of  what  may  be  termed  professionalism. 
He  deals  in  the  current  coin  of  speech,  not  in 
trade  tokens.  His  criticisms  are  in  form  less  those 
of  a  technical  musician  than  of  a  poet,  a  painter, 
an  impressionist  writer.  He  prefers  in  dealing 
with  a  piece  of  music  to  treat  of  it  on  the  pictorial 
side.  Sound  translates  itself  with  him,  not  into  so 
much  indefinite  pleasurable  emotion  merely,  and 
still  less  into  the  short-hand  of  musical  terms ;  the 
heightened  feeling  takes  immediate  concrete  form. 
Sound  is  light,  is  form,  is  colour,  is  a  complete 
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sensuous  dream,  with  moving  pageants,  with  dances 
and  intelligible  song,  with  mourners  and  bacchanals, 
lovers  and  fighters,  defeat  and  victory.  The 
emotions  excited  by  music  take  the  line  of  the 
least  resistance,  and  scarcely  second  to  Liszt's 
musical  faculty  is  his  gift  as  a  seer  of  visions,  a 
dreamer  of  dreams.  It  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  feel  the  attraction  of  the  Wagnerian  prin- 
ciple of  a  great  art  synthesis. 

These  qualities  of  Liszt's  writing  are  clearly 
marked  in  the  life  of  Chopin,  issued  by  him  in 
1852.  The  subject  was  one  upon  which  no  one 
could  write  with  equal  knowledge.  No  common 
tie  drew  the  Hungarian  and  the  Pole  together  in 
amity ;  no  two  natures  were  ever  better  formed  to 
appreciate  each  other's  finest  qualities,  to  tolerate 
each  other's  weaknesses.  Liszt's  mind  was  of  wider 
range,  more  imperious  in  its  ardour,  more  defini- 
tive in  its  loves  and  hates.  But  in  the  matter  of 
artistic  opinion,  Chopin  did  not  yield  to  him  in 
the  strength  of  his  convictions,  and  when  Liszt 
was  fighting  the  battle  of  musical  progress,  he 
found  in  his  friend  "the  support  of  calm  and 
unalterable  conviction,"  as  well  as  "  the  efficacious 
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assistance  which  the  creation  of  meritorious  works 
brings  to  a  struggling  cause,  when  it  can  claim 
them  as  its  own."  To  Liszt  the  limitations  of 
Chopin's  work  were  only  an  evidence  of  the  wise 
reticence  which  limits  utterance  to  perfect  expres- 
sions, and  he  practically  expands  in  his  defence 
Prosper  Merimee's  dictum  that  the  artist  who  en- 
graved certain  Greek  medals  is  the  equal  of  the 
sculptor  of  a  colossus.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  that  Chopin's  productions,  though  not 
of  the  class  "  des  oeuvres  de  longue  haleine,"  were 
epoch-making  in  respect  of  musical  style,  and  he 
points  out  that  amongst  other  things  we  owe  to 
him  the  extension  of  chords  struck  together  in 
arpeggio  or  en  batterie,  a  new  system  of  chromatic 
involutions  and  sinuosities,  an  unapproached  beauty 
in  instrumental  fioriture  in  the  charming  groups  of 
notes  that  sing  about  the  melodic  figure,  an  un- 
dreamt of  serious  value  given  to  unimpressive 
themes  by  the  originality  of  harmonic  progressions 
a  subtler  if  not  a  more  profound  inspiration.  But 
apart  from  these  things,  Liszt  saw  in  Chopin  the 
representative  of  a  national  music.  In  Liszt's 
opinion,  the  national  genius  was  not  so  much  to 
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be  sought  for  in  a  collection  of  the  melodies  indi- 
genous to  a  country,  as  in  the  results  of  national 
influences  upon  some  musician  of  the  first  order. 
In  the  works  of  such  a  composer,  he  argues,  the 
peculiar  and  predominant  traits  of  the  national 
genius  will  be  found  more  completely  developed, 
more  poetically  true  than  in  the  crude,  incorrect, 
uncertain,  vague  and  tremulous  sketches  of  the 
uncultured  people.  Chopin,  accordingly,  was  of 
special  interest  to  him  as  ranking  among  the  first 
musicians  who  have  thus  individualized  in  them- 
selves the  poetic  sense  of  an  entire  nation — as 
having  accomplished,  with  respect  to  Poland,  what 
Liszt  himself  has  in  no  small  measure  accomplished 
for  Hungary.  In  this  regard,  if  in  no  other, 
Chopin  and  Liszt  maintain  in  their  respective 
achievements  the  alliance  of  their  ancient  friend- 
ship. 

A  large  portion  of  the  book  may  be  said  to  be 
written  in  exposition  of  the  national  character  of 
Chopin's  music.  In  dealing  with  the  Polonaises, 
Liszt  brings  a  sympathetic  insight  and  pictorial 
power  which  throws  a  flood  of  light,  not  upon  them 
alone,  but  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  nation 
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whose  tradition  they  express.  A  certain  reserva- 
tion in  faith  has,  however,  to  be  made,  in  that  the 
light  is  something  more  than  the  garish  light  of 
common  day ;  the  poetic  tendency  to  the  exaltation 
of  a  theme  is  characteristically  present.  Upon  the 
historic  fabric  there  flash  lights  of  many  colours, 
and  the  Polish  court-life  takes  on  an  oriental  splen- 
dour; the  figures  that  pass  across  the  scene  be- 
come heroic  in  stature  and  in  mood.  The  chapter 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  Liszt's  power  as  an  artist 
in  words.  He  passes  in  review,  with  an  obvious 
delight  in  the  massing  of  rich  effects,  the  details  of 
the  Veronese  groups  which  present  themselves  to 
his  imagination  as  he  listens  to  the  music — the 
brocades  of  gold,  velvets,  damasked  satins,  silvery, 
soft,  and  flexile  sables,  hanging  sleeves  thrown 
back  upon  the  shoulders,  embossed  sabres,  boots 
yellow  as  gold  or  red  with  trampled  blood,  sashes 
with  long  undulating  fringes,  close  chemisettes, 
pearl-embroidered  stomachers,  head-dresses  glitter- 
ing with  rubies  or  leafy  with  emeralds,  slippers  rich 
with  amber,  gloves  fragrant  with  the  luxurious  attar 
of  the  harems.  Gradually  he  builds  up  his  scene — 
the  flowing  chain  of  stately  dancers,  rainbow-hued 
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like  an  immense  serpent  with  glittering  rings,  moving 
now  in  a  long  undulating  line,  and  now  wreathed 
in  brilliant  coils.  The  air  is  misty  with  colour,  and 
through  it  sound  the  challenges  of  new  guides 
through  the  changing  labyrinth  of  the  dance,  the 
murmur  of  many  voices,  the  sweep  of  heavy  dresses, 
the  clink  of  golden  chains  and  of  the  jewelled 
swords  that  drag  upon  the  floor.  The  ideal  view 
of  Polish  chivalry  has  never  been  presented  in 
more  glowing  colours  ;  the  poetry  of  the  Polonaise 
has  never  been  so  lovingly  and  lavishly  eluci- 
dated. He  claims  that  Chopin  has  embodied  in 
his  compositions  of  this  class  all  the  phases  of 
which  the  theme  is  susceptible — the  tradition  of 
splendour,  the  more  recent  memory  of  suffering 
and  wrong.  A  similarly  picturesque  treatment  is 
accorded  to  the  Mazurkas,  in  which  a  whole  world 
of  gaiety,  coquetry,  and  passion  takes  the  place  of 
the  stateliness  and  virility  of  the  Polonaise.  The 
unity  of  mass  is  broken  up,  and  the  individual 
emerges ;  chivalry  becomes  gallantry,  and  the 
woman  takes  a  new  importance  as  the  inspiration 
of  the  dance  and  its  music.  The  thin  veil  with 
which  the  formalities  of  rhythmic  motion  conceal 
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feeling  is  drawn  aside,  revealing  the  palpitating  life 
below.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  gallants  gay 
and  ladies  fair ;  the  real  dancers  are  the  passions, 
and  it  is  for  these  that  the  music  sounds.  For  the 
light  feet  and  lithe  bright  forms,  the  rhythmic 
time-beat  suffices ;  but  within  the  formal  limit, 
Chopin  has  echoed  the  heart's  cries  and  laughter, 
and  it  is  these  which  Liszt  interprets  for  the  duller 
ear.  A  digression  at  this  point  upon  Polish  women 
exhibits  Liszt  in  a  characteristic  aspect,  and  he 
expends  upon  them  a  wealth  of  analytic  power 
which  has  no  signs  of  undue  ascetic  coldness.  If 
the  hand  was  the  hand  of  an  incipient  Abbe,  the 
voice  was  the  voice  of  a  poet,  speaking  with  a 
poet's  fervour  and  passion,  and  with  a  subjection 
to  the  witchery  of  the  incomparable  Polish  women 
which  included  failings  and  virtues  alike  within  its 
scope.  The  lyric  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  is  infec- 
tious, and  as  in  the  previous  chapter,  life  seemed 
only  worth  living  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Polonaise,  so  now  the  Mazurka  usurps  its  place  as 
a  supreme  object  of  existence.  The  feeling  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  width  of  the  horizon  upon  which 
Liszt  habitually  looks.     He  tends  to  regard  com- 
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paratively  unimportant  things  in  their  larger  rela- 
tions, and  sees  in  the  dances,  as  in  the  mirrors 
before  which  the  dancers  pass,  the  reflection  of  the 
comedy,  the  shadow  of  the  tragedy,  of  human  life. 

In  dealing  with  the  character  of  Chopin,  Liszt 
shows  no  inconsiderable  psychologic  insight.  So 
far  from  being  content  with  merely  external  treat- 
ment, he  is  always  seeking  to  reconstruct  the  man 
from  within.  The  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  for, 
as  Liszt  has  himself  pointed  out,  Chopin  had  the 
characteristic  Sclav  reticence.  His  easy  candour 
and  familiarity  by  no  means  implied  confidence  or 
frankness,  and  behind  a  courteous,  tranquil,  and 
even  joyous  manner  the  real  man  of  many  moods 
lay  hid.  Not  the  less  successfully,  however,  has 
Liszt  indicated  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  of 
Chopin  to  comprehend  the  personality  which  lies 
behind  his  work.  In  some  sense  the  volume  is 
the  canonization  of  a  man  of  genius  by  a  man  of 
genius.  To  Liszt  Chopin  stands  always  as  the 
ideal  artist,  giving  himself  without  reservation  to 
his  art  alone,  and  standing,  as  it  were,  behind  his 
art,  pure  in  aspiration,  flawless  in  honour,  a  meet 
priest  in  the  House  Beautiful.    It  is  to  be  regretted 
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that  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  Chopin's  mode  of 
playing  he  puts  the  subject  aside  on  the  ground 
that  the  analysis  would  cause  him  too  great  pain. 
The  omission  is  a  serious  one,  though  he  has  given 
in  place  of  critical  treatment  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting sketch  of  a  gathering  in  Chopin's  room.  In 
the  dim  light  about  the  Pleyel  piano  are  gathered 
Heine,  Meyerbeer,  Adolphe  Nourrit,  Hiller, 
Eugene  Delacroix,  Niemcevicz,  Mickiewicz,  George 
Sand,  and  Liszt — an  audience  to  which  any  com- 
poser might  have  confided  his  finest  inspirations. 
Of  each  of  these  the  writer  briefly  recalls  some 
characteristic,  dwelling  chiefly,  however,  upon 
Heine  and  George  Sand,  to  both  of  whom  the 
genius  of  Chopin  and  that  of  his  biographer  allied 
themselves  on  different  sides.  The  matter  is 
always  interesting,  often  valuable,  but  the  elaborate 
frame  lacks  the  portrait.  If  any  man  by  his  words 
could  have  enabled  us  to  hear,  as  well  as  see,  in 
imagination  him  whom  Heine  called  "  the  Raphael 
of  the  piano,"  it  was  Liszt.  The  group  stands 
amid  the  shadows  of  the  dim  room  and  listens — we 
with  them ;  but  there  comes  no  sound  from  the 
closed  instrument. 
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At  the  same  time  the  silence  in  this  special 
regard  is  redeemed  by  utterances  which  enable  the 
sympathetic  reader  to  feel  in  some  measure  a 
personal  contact  with  the  composer.  Whatever 
charges  may  be  made  against  the  work  on  the 
score  of  its  want  of  method,  its  not  infrequent 
diffuseness,  and  its  occasional  omissions  and  inac- 
curacies, Liszt  has  done  for  Chopin  what  has  per- 
haps never  been  done  with  equal  knowledge  for 
any  composer.  He  has  placed  the  key  to  Chopin's 
music  within  easy  reach  of  all  who  wish  access  to 
its  secret. 
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QUALLY  imposing  in  style  and  of 
more  general  interest,  though  less 
known,  is  Liszt's  book  on  the 
Gipsies.  Hungary  is  in  some 
sense  the  Cygany  paradise.  Pos- 
sibly some  subtle  sympathy  derived  from  the  past 
when  the  Magyars  too  were  wanderers  and  strangers 
in  Europe,  drew  Magyars  and  Cygany  together; 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  Hungarians  have  been  the 
only  nation  in  Europe  who  have  not  considered 
the  gipsies  more  or  less  outside  the  pale  of  human- 
ity. The  Bohemians  have  played  and  sung  in 
Hungary  the  wild  melodies  of  their  race,  as  freely 
as  the  rhapsodists  are  said  to  have  sung  in  Greece 
the  Homeric  poems.     In  palace  and  peasant's  hut 
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alike  their  strains  have  been  welcome,  and  Liszt 
shared  the  popular  feeling  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
His  imagination  was  kindled  in  earliest  youth  at 
Raiding,  by  their  wildness  and  mystery ;  the  copper 
visages  haunted  him,  and  he  was  fascinated  by 
their  dancing  airs  and  amorous  songs,  their  lithe 
and  provoking  dances,  their  sudden  arrivals  and 
furtive  flights.  On  his  return  to  Hungary  he  renewed 
his  early  impressions,  seeking  out  the  gipsies  in  their 
haunts,  sleeping  with  them  in  the  open  air,  playing 
with  their  children,  conversing  with  their  leaders,  and 
listening  to  their  music  by  the  glow  of  camp  fires. 
The  composer's  popularity  was  soon  established, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  return  they  gave 
an  elaborate  fete  in  his  honour,  the  orchestra  per- 
forming in  an  oak-wood  illuminated,  when  the  night 
closed  in,  by  a  dozen  symmetrically  disposed  tar-bar- 
rels which  sent  their  flames  straight  up  like  cylinders 
of  red  iron.  At  Moscow,  at  Kiow,  in  Little  Russia, 
at  Bucharest,  at  Jassy,  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  Liszt 
extended  his  knowledge  of  gipsy  life,  and  these 
experiences  he  has  narrated  with  considerable 
power  and  in  his  elaborate  pictorial  style.  There 
is  no  side  of  gipsy  life  on  which  Liszt  has  not 
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touched ;  and  though  the  work  is  lacking  in  con- 
densation and  cold  scientific  accuracy,  it  is  a  study 
with  some  pretension  to  completeness. 

Its  interest  is  greatest  in  connection  with  Liszt's 
own  compositions.  While  with  most  nations  there 
has  been  a  crystallisation  of  national  traditions  into 
an  epic  form  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  country, 
the  gipsies  have  had  no  tradition  and  no  epic  of 
the  normal  type.  Justifying  his  new  use  of  the 
word  by  a  Hegelian  commentary,  Liszt  argued  that 
the  gipsy  epic  would  be  found  in  a  collection  of 
their  scattered  musical  fragments,  co-ordinated  so 
as  to  give  them  reciprocal  value.  He  therefore 
proceeded  at  once  to  give  practical  effect  to  his 
conception.  He  carefully  collected  their  melodies, 
preserving  their  unwonted  intervals,  their  multiform 
luxuriance  of  rhythm,  and  the  decorative  habit  of 
treating  melody  which  made  the  Bohemian  virtuosi 
masters  of  musical  arabesque.  The  instruments 
which  were  of  chief  importance  in  their  music  were 
the  violin  and  the  zymbala ;  and  though  the  piano 
could  not  reproduce  the  mordant  sonority  of  these, 
it  was  clearly  the  instrument  best  fitted  to  reproduce 
the  orchestra  of  the  nomads.     Then  came  the  task 
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of  selection  and  arrangement,  the  revision  and  re- 
casting of  the  musical  fragments,  and  as  the  admir- 
able results,  the  Hungarian  Rhapsodies  were  pro- 
duced. The  term  Rhapsody  was  applied  to  them 
to  express  the  epic  aspect,  and  the  term  Hun- 
garian employed  in  place  of  gipsy,  because  the 
Magyars  have  practically  adopted  the  gipsies 
as  their  national  musicians.  By  way  of  giving 
the  clue  to  these  compositions,  and  indicat- 
ing their  epic  value,  Liszt  commenced  a  pre- 
face which  has  swollen  to  a  portly  volume.  By 
the  time  it  appeared,  the  popularity  of  the  Rhap- 
sodies was  already  assured,  and  Liszt's  claim  to  be 
the  musical  representative  of  the  nation  fully  estab- 
lished. But  for  their  proper  appreciation  the  com- 
mentary is  still  desirable  and  necessary.  If  Liszt 
had  been  Bohemian,  instead  of  having  Magyar 
blood  in  his  veins,  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  fitted  for  a  task  of  this  kind.  In  his  descrip- 
tions of  their  music  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise 
certain  dominant  characteristics  of  his  own,  alto- 
gether apart  from  the  conscious  imitation  of  the 
Rhapsodies.  He  points  out  that  the  true  Bohemian 
artist  is  he  who  only  takes  a  motive  of  song  or  of 
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dance  as  a  text  for  a  discourse,  and  who  never 
loses  sight  of  it  during  a  sempiternal  improvisation. 
The  artist  who  wins  admiration  is  he  who  enriches 
his  subject  with  such  a  profusion  of  appogiaturas, 
tremolos,  scales,  arpeggios,  diatonic  and  chromatic 
passage-work,  groups,  and  grupetti  of  notes,  that 
the  initial  theme  scarcely  shows  under  the  luxury 
of  embroideries.  With  this  fioriture  Liszt  deals 
tenderly,  multiplying  appreciative  figures.  j,They 
are  butterflies,  they  resemble  the  leaps  of  a 
danseuse,  they  are  bouquets  of  notes,  starry  atoms 
dispersed  in  the  air  like  a  luminous  pollen,  a  frag- 
rant rain,  a  foam  snowy  and  glistening,  the  fall  of  a 
necklace  of  pearls  in  an  opal  vase,  and  the  like.  It 
is  the  Cygan  in  Liszt  which  speaks  here  with 
characteristic  orientalism. 

The  sections  dealing  with  Bohemian  musicians 
and  music  are  almost  necessarily  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  volume.  Apart  from  the  musical  rela- 
tion, however,  so  admirable  a  study  as  that  of  the 
attempt  to  subject  the  Bohemian  youth  Jozy  to  the 
civilizing  influences  of  ordinary  musical  tuition  has 
distinct  literary  value,  and  even  the  more  diffuse 
chapters  of  the  book  have  their  redeeming  sugges- 
ts 
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tiveness.  Thus  the  section  on  the  Jews  was  an 
excrescence  which  might,  for  all  it  concerns  the 
gipsies,  have  been  fittingly  cut  away ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognise  the  touches  of  a  hand  of 
more  than  usual  power.  Upon  many  points  which 
he  has  taken  up — like  those  of  the  gipsies  in 
European  art,  the  origin  of  the  gipsies,  and  the 
historic  notices — much  more  might,  of  course, 
have  been  said  which  Liszt  has  omitted.  But  the 
chief  merit  of  the  book  is,  after  all,  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  antiquarian  fulness  and  exactness  as  its 
indirect  exhibition  of  the  personality  of  the  author. 
Here  again  the  picturesque  figure  of  Liszt  starts 
from  the  page. 
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F  Liszt's  later  life,  the  future  will 
have  much  to  tell.  Since  1859, 
when  his  official  connection  with 
Weimar  terminated,  he  has  divided 
his  year  between  Weimar,  Pesth, 
and  Rome,  retiring  from  scenes  where  he  received 
the  huzzas  of  the  multitude  only  to  become  the 
object  of  a  more  intimate  devotion.  In  the 
Hofgartnerei  at  Weimar,  the  summer  resort  made 
beautiful  by  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  care  of 
many  friends,  and  in  the  Villa  d'Este  at  Rome,  a 
dwelling  rich  in  traditions  of  a  splendid  past,  Liszt 
has  year  after  year  been  surrounded  by  young 
artists— the  survival  of  the  fittest — each  striving  to 
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divine  the  secret  of  the  master's  power,  each 
despairing.  To  employ  a  figure  of  Emerson's,  a 
good  artist  may  in  some  sort  nestle  into  Billow's 
brain,  and  think  from  thence,  but  not  into  Liszt's. 
He  is  still  out  of  doors,  and  for  the  reason  that 
Liszt's  style  co-ordinates  all  styles.  He  can  storm 
with  the  veriest  lover  of  sound  and  fury,  or  become 
severely  classical  as  any  bewigged  Court  musician  ; 
at  one  moment  he  melts  to  tenderness ;  at  another 
he  is  piquant,  caressing  and  coquetting  with  the 
keys,  the  very  embodiment  of  genial  humour ;  or 
the  mood  changes,  and  he  is  dreamy  as  with  a 
poet's  distant  vision.  "  Ye  spirits  of  Beethoven 
and  Mozart !"  exclaimed  Blilow,  "why  do  we 
woodchoppers  dare  to  play  the  piano  after  hearing 
him?"  "We  are  all  blockheads  by  the  side  of 
Liszt,"  said  Tausig,  the  one  pupil  who  might 
have  worn  his  mantle.  "  No  mortal  can  measure 
himself  with  Liszt.  He  dwells  upon  a  solitary 
height." 

This  homage  extends  beyond  the  artist,  and  is 
offered  to  a  nature  the  sources  of  whose  powers  and 
fascinations  are  equally  inscrutable. 

Liszt  seems  by  turns  the  ideal  of  knightly 
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courtesy,  the  gayest  and  least  pretentious  of  com- 
panions, the  most  forbearing  of  teachers,  the  wit 
whose  weapon  flashes  harmlessly,  the  stern,  ironical, 
caustic  critic  overwhelming  with  a  phrase.      He 
has  been  the  subject  of  endless  comparisons,  and 
yet   some   quality   seems    ever    to    have   escaped 
definition.    To  Heine,  he  was  the  heaven-storming 
Liszt ;  to  Schumann,  he  was  a  Napoleon ;  to  one 
rhapsodist,  he  was  a  conquering  Caesar;  to  another, 
a  Merlin;  to  yet  another,  an  old-world  figure  carved 
by  Michael  Angelo.     We  may  discount  much  of 
this,  and  yet  admit  that  an  air  of  personal  grandeur 
must  have  radiated  from  one  capable  of  such  lofty 
generosities    as    have    signalised     Liszt's     career. 
The  princely  sums  he  devoted  to  mitigating  the 
distress  caused  by  the  inundation  at  Pesth  in  1837, 
and  to  the  completion  of  the  Beethoven  monument 
at  Bonn  in  1845,  are  tw0  out  °f  many  munificences. 
When  the  grateful  people  of  Pesth  proposed  to 
raise  a  statue  to  him,  he  asked  that  the  funds 
might  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  young 
artist.     That  he  is  not  a  millionaire  is  an  eloquent 
fact.     In  his  friendships  he  has  shown  the  same 
lavishness,  and  lofty  superiority  to  the  vanities  that 
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infest  the  artist  life.  Remembering  all  this,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Liszt  should  have  impressed  his 
listeners  as  casting  a  regal  robe  about  his  art,  or 
that  on  his  last  visit  to  England  he  should  have 
received  a  homage  rarely  offered  to  those  who  sit 
in  the  high  seats  of  the  land.  And  it  gives  the 
final  touch  to  his  character  that  he  seems  superior 
to  this  homage,  shrewdly  measuring  its  value,  with 
perhaps  a  cynical  commentary.  Liszt  has  not 
lived  through  revolutionary  times  for  naught. 
He  has  played  to  George  IV.  and  Queen 
Victoria,  and  has  had  many  opportunities  of 
giving  the  Czar  and  other  crowned  personages 
lessons  in  art  and  in  politeness ;  but  he  is  a  demo- 
crat at  heart.  "  When  I  play,"  he  once  said,  "I 
always  play  for  the  people  in  the  top  gallery." 

Liszt's  life  may,  indeed,  fairly  be  termed 
"  epoch-making."  He  heads  the  line  of  great 
orchestral  conductors;  he  has  directly  or  indirectly 
shaped  the  pianoforte  technique  that  delights  us 
in  so  many  concert-rooms ;  and  in  a  sense  he  has 
shaped  the  modern  pianoforte ;  he  has  found  a 
hearing  for  music  that  profoundly  modifies  our 
ideas  of  art ;  and  he  has,  as  the  fruits  of  his  own 
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genius,  given  us  compositions  that  carry  art  some 
steps  further  on  the  road  to  the  ideal.  Further, 
he  has  shown  the  world  the  example  of  an  artist 
who  has  not  stooped  in  his  flight,  choosing  lofty 
subjects  and  means  regardless  of  passing  favour  or 
fortune ;  and  the  least  of  whose  merit  is  that  he 
has  nourished  "that  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful 
which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  good." 

A  personality  so  rounded,  an  achievement  so 
great,  form  at  once  an  inviting  and  a  tantalising 
subject.  To  the  unique  quality  of  the  one  it  is  as 
impossible  to  do  justice  as  to  the  immense  variety 
of  interest  in  the  other.  Whether  we  regard  the 
technical  supremacy  and  forceful  and  original  gifts 
of  the  artist,  or  the  polished  sense,  the  splendid 
generosities,  the  spiritual  energy  and  royal  temper 
of  the  man,  we  find  the  fulfilment  and  vindication 
of  his  own  proud  saying — "  Genie  oblige." 


Liszt's  Chief  Compositions. 


1.  (Orchestral. 

Original. — i.  Dante  Symphony. 
2.     Faust      Symphony.       3.     Two! 
Episodes   from  Lenau's  Faust.     4.  \ 
Twelve     Symphonic     Poems  —  Ce 
qu'on    entend    sur    la    montagne,  | 
Tasso,     Les     Preludes,     Orpheus, 
Prometheus,  Mazeppa,  Festklange, 
Hero'i'de  funebre,  Hungaria,  Ham- 
let,   Hunnenschlacht,    Die    Ideale.  ! 
5.    Schiller  and   Goethe   Fest-Vor- 
spiel.     6.  Goethe  Fest-Marsch.     7. 
Huldigungs-Marsch.      8.   Patriotic 
March.     9.  Kiinstler  Fest  Zug.    to. 
Gaudeamus  Igitur.  A  rrangements. 
— 11.  Four  Schubert  Marches.     12.  1 
Five     Schubert     Songs.       13.    Six 
Hungarian  Rhapsodies.    14.  Three 
Hungarian  Marches,  &c. 

11.  $iattofxrrte  anb 

Original. — 1.  Concerto  in  E  flat. 
2.  Concerto  in  A.  3.  Todten-Tanz. 
Arrangements.  —  4.  Fantasia  on 
"Ruins  of  Athens."  5.  Fantasia  on 
Hungarian  Melodies.  6.  Schubert's 
Fantasia  in  C.  7.  Weber's  Polo- 
naise. 


Hi.  pianoforte. 

Original. — 1.  Etudes  d'execution 
transcendante — Preludio,  Paysage, 
Mazeppa,  Feux  Follet,  Vision, 
Eroica,  Wilde  Jagd,  Recordanza, 
Harmonies  du  Soir,  Chasse-neige. 
2.  Harmonies  Poetiques  et  reli- 
gieuses— Invocation,  Ave  Maria, 
Benediction  de  Dieu  dans  la  solitude, 
Pensee  des  Morts,  Pater  Noster, 
Hymne  de  l'enfant  a  son  reveil, 
Funerailles,  Miserere,  Andante 
lagrimoso,  Cantique  d1  Amour.  3. 
Annees^  de  Pelerinage — Chapelle 
de  Guillaume  Tell,  Au  lac  de 
Wallenstadt,  Pastoral,  Au  bord 
d'une  Source,  Orage,  Vallee  d'Ober- 
mann,  Eglogue,  Le  Mai  du  Pays, 
Les  Cloches  de  Geneve,  II  Sposalizio, 
U  Penseroso,  Canzonetta  de  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  Tre  Sonetti  del  Pet- 
rarca,  Apres  une  lecture  de  Dante. 
4.  Six  Consolations.  5.  Two  Bal- 
lades. 6.  Sonata  in  B  minor.  7. 
Two  Polonaises.  8.  Feuilles 
d'Album.  9.  Two  Elegies.  10. 
Legendes  —  St  Francois  d'Assise, 
St  Frangois  de  Paul.  11.  Three 
Nocturnes.  Arrangements.  —  1. 
Grande  Etudes    de    Paganini,     2. 
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Six  Organ  Preludes  and  Fugues 
(Bach).  3.  Three  Schubert  Marches. 
4.  Soirees  de  Vienne-Valse-Caprices 
after  Schubert.  5.  Bunte  Reihe 
von  Ferdinand  David.  Tran- 
scriptions, &c. —  1.  From  Operas — 
La  Fiancee,  Masaniello,  La  Juive, 
Sonnambula,  Norma,  Puritani, 
Benyenuto  Cellini,  Dom  Sebastian, 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  Faust,  Reine  de  Saba, 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  Robert  le 
Diable,  Les  Huguenots,  Le  Pro- 
phete,  L'Afrkaine,  Szep  Jlonka, 
Don  Giovanni,  Konig  Alfred,  I. 
Lombardi,  T>ovatore,  ^  Ernani, 
Rigoletto,  Don  Carlos,  Rienzi,  Der 
Fiiegende  Hollander,  Tannhauser, 
Lohengrin,  Tristan  und  Isolde, 
Meistersinger,  Ring  des  Niebe- 
lungen,  &c.  Rhapsodies.  —  1. 
Fifteen  Hungarian  Rhapsodies.  2. 
Four  Hungarian  Marches,  &c. 
Partitions  di  Piano.  —  1.  Beet- 
hoven's Septet,  nine  Symphonies. 
2.  Hummel's  Septet.  3.  Berlioz's 
Fantastique,  Harold,  Dance  of 
Sylphs,  La  Damnation  de  Faust. 
4.  Overtures — Les  Francs-Juges. 
King  Lear,  William  Tell,  Der 
Freischutz,  Oberon,  Jubilee,  Tann- 
hauser. Transcriptions  of  Vocal 
Pieces. — 1.  Lieder — Dessauer,  3  ; 
Franz,  13;  Lassen,  2;  Mendelssohn, 
9  ;  Schubert,  57  ;  Schumann,  14  : 
Weber,  2.  2.  Chopin's  Six  Chants 
Polonais.  3.  Beethoven's  Lieder, 
6  ;  Geistliche  Lieder,  6  ;  Adelaide  ; 
Liederkreis,  3 ;  Hungarian  Melo- 
dies, 5  Nos. ;  &c. 

1.  Andante  religiose     2.    Intro- 
duction    Fugue     and     Magnificat 


from  Dante  Symphony.  3.  Ora  pro 
nobis.  4.  Fantasie  and  Fugue  on 
11  Le  Prophete."  5.  Chopin  Pre- 
ludes. 6.  Bach  Introduction  and 
Fugue,  &c. 

Oratorios. — 1.  Christus.  2.  St 
Elizabeth. 

Masses,  Psalms,  tec— x.  Missa 
Solennis  (Graner)  in  D.  2.  Hun- 
garian in  E  flat.  3.  Mass  in  C 
minor.  4.  Missa  Choralis  in  A 
minor.  5.  Requiem.  6.  Neun 
Kirchenchor-Gesange,  &c. 

Cantatas,  &C. — j.  Zur  Sacular- 
Feier  Beethovens.  2.  Choruses  to 
Herder's  Prometheus.  3.  Goethe 
Fest-Album.  4.  Wartburg  Lieder 
5.  The  Bells  of  Strassburg.  6  St 
Cecilia. 

For  Mens  Voices. — Vereinslied, 
Standchen,  Wirsind  nichtMumien, 
Gebarni  chte  Lieder,  Soldatenlied, 
Die  Alten  S&gen,  Saatengriin,  Der 
Gang  um  Mitternacht,  Festlied, 
Gottes  ist  der  Orient,  Das  Diistre 
Meer,  Unter  alien  Wipfeln,  Rhein- 
weinlied,  Studentlied,  Reiterlied, 
An  die  Kunstler,  Fest-Chor,  Fest- 
gesang.  Das  Lied  der  Begeisterung, 
Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland  ? 
Weimar's  Volkslied. 

For  Single  Voice  and  Pianofoi  te. 
— Mignon's  Lied,  Es  war  ein  Konig, 
Der  die  vom  Himmel  bist,  Freud- 
voll  und  Leidvoll,  Wer  nie  Sein 
Brod,  Ueber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh, 
Der  Fischerknabe,  Der  Hirt,  Der 
Alpenjager,  Die  Lorelei,  Am 
Rhein,  Vergiftet  sind  mein  Lieder, 
Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume,  Anfangs 
wollt'  ich,  Morgens  steh  ich  auf, 
Ein  Fichtenbaum,  Comment  di- 
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saient-ils,  Quand  je  dors,  S'il  est 
un  charmant  gazon,  Enfant  si 
j'etais  Roi,  Es  Rauschen  die 
Winde,  Wo  weilt  er,  Nimm' 
einen  Strahl,  Schwebe  blaues 
auge,  Die  Vatergruft,  Angiolin 
dal  biondo  crin,  Kling  leise, 
Es  muss  ein  Wunderbares  Sein, 
Mutter  Gottes  Straiisslein,  Lasst 
mich  ruhen,  Wie  Singt  die  Lerche, 
In  Liebeslust,  Ich  mochte  hingehen, 
Nonnenwerth,  Jugendgluck,Wieder 
mocht  ich  dir  begegnen,  Blume  und 
Duft,  Ich  Hebe  dich,  Die  Stille 
Wasserrose,  Ich  Scheide,  Die  drei 
Zigeuner,  Lebe  Wohl,  Was  Liebe 
Sei,  Die  todte  Nachtigall,  Bist 
du,  Gebet,  Einst,  An  Edlitam, 
Und  sprich,  Die  Fischerstochter, 
Sei     Still,    Der     Gluckliche,     Ihr 


Glocken  von  Marling,  II  m'aimait 
tant,  Hohe  Liebe,  Gestorben  war 
ich,  O  lieb',  Three  Sonnets  of 
Petrarch,  Die  Macht  der  Musik, 
Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher,  Ave  Maris 
Stella. 

191.  pterars  Work*. 

i.  De  la  Fondation — Goethe  at 
Weimar  (1851).  2.  Lohengrin  et 
Tannhauser  (1851).  3.  Life  of 
Chopin  (1852).  4.  Music  of  the 
Gipsies  (1861).  5.  Field's  Noc- 
turnes (1859).  6.  Robert  Franz 
(1872).  7.  Verschiedene  Aufsatze 
in  der  "Gazette  Musicale"  de 
Paris,  und  in  der  Neuen  Zeitschrift 
fur  Musik.  8.  Schumann's  Musik- 
alische  Hans-und  Leben's-Regeln. 


References:    ''''Franz    Liszt,    Artist  and    Mat?"   by   L. 
Raman??;     Liszt's     "  Gesamtnelte    Schriften ;"     "Life    of 
Chopin;"    "Die  Zige?t??er  und  ihre   Musik  i?i    Ungam ;" 
Article  li  Liszt"  in  Dictiot?a?y  of  Music  and  Musicia??s. 
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